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THE NEW MEXICO BOARDS OF REGENTS: 
A Proposal for Constitutional Reorganization 


William H. Edwards 


I T TOOK the assassination of a president of the United States to 
arouse public opinion against the “spoils system” in the federal gov- 
ernment. It has taken the disaccrediting of the New Mexico State 
College to arouse public opinion against partisan political interference 
in all our state institutions of higher education. Books and articles on 
New Mexico government and on our state educational institutions indi- 
cate that the political manipulation of these institutions has been a 
long-festering sore on the body politic.1 The public humiliation of a 
leading educational institution of the state seemed necessary to arouse 
the people from their apathy and to bring public opinion to a focus 
upon this old problem. The Democratic and Republican parties 
in their state platforms of 1940 called respectively for “the complete 
removal of educational institutions from any partisan and political 
influences,” and ‘“‘staggered terms so that experienced [board] members 
will be serving at all times . . . [and no removal] except for cause.” 
These political party promises seem to make public sentiment 
unanimous against the continuance of this undesirable condition. 
Like the weather, everybody has talked about it, but nobody has done 
anything about it. A wide-spread public apprehension now exists, and 
whether anything is “done about it” depends upon prompt and positive 
action by public-spirited citizens, by educational organizations such 
as the chapters of the American Association of University Professors, 
and by civic groups interested in the welfare of these educational 
institutions. 

The Constitution Must Be Amended.—The evils which led to the 
disaccrediting of the New Mexico State College have been the natural 
result of the dangerously weak and futile type of board organization for 

1 L. B. Bloom and T. C. Donnelly, New Mexico History and Civics (Albuquerque: The 


University Press, 1933), p. 405; J. H. Vaughan, History and Government of New Mexico 
(State College, New Mexico: C. L. Vaughan, 1921) , p. 328. 
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all our state educational institutions. Since the New Mexico Constitu- 
tion provides the same type of board for all educational institutions, the 
action of the North Central Association is a thinly veiled rebuke to all 
these institutions. And it is understood that the North Central Associa- 
tion intended that their action should be so construed. In short, all 
higher educational institutions of New Mexico are “on the spot.” The 
only tangible good to come from this disaccrediting of New Mexico 
State College, therefore, is to adopt a constitutional amendment which 
will create a strong type of board organization in order to make all 
these institutions free from partisan interference. 

The Purpose of the Board Form of Organization.—The primary 
purpose of the board form of administrative organization is to take 
public services out of spoils politics. If weak boards are established they 
vitiate the main reason for having boards at all. Our central problem is 
to establish boards which are strong enough to keep these institutions 
independent of political factions and officials who go in and out of 
office every two or four years. A constitutional amendment might spe- 
cifically declare the chief objective in creating boards of regents. Thus 
the California Constitution in providing a board of regents for its state 
university stipulates that the university shall be entirely free and inde- 
pendent of all political influences in the appointment of the board of 
regents and in its administration of the affairs of the university. Al- 
though independence from political domination is the primary purpose, 
the board form of organization is also designed to provide democratic 
and representative elements in administration, to perform quasi- 
legislative and policy-determining functions, to effect stability, continu- 
ity of policy, and permanent tenure of administrative personnel. 

New Mexico Boards Among the Weakest.—The following table of 
sixty governing boards on the level of state universities and agriculture 
and mechanic arts colleges indicates that only three of these sixty boards 
are as weak as the New Mexico board with respect to tenure and number 
of members. And even these three have superior safeguards in the 
tenure and removal of board members. Assuming the obvious basic 
purpose of the board form of organization, it is a purely factual state- 
ment to indicate that of all the governing boards of state universities 
and agriculture and mechanic arts colleges, the New Mexico boards are 
the weakest and most futile in this sense. As if the constitutional organi- 
zation of our state boards were not weak enough already, the New Mex- 
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ico Supreme Court in the case of State v. Sanchez declared that the 
governor may remove the members of a board at will. 


MEMBERS OF SIXTY BOARDS OF REGENTS OF STATE UNIVERSITIES AND 
A. & M. COLLEGES—NUMBER OF MEMBERS AND LENGTH OF TERMS 


Only elective and appointive members included; ex officio members not included. 


Institutions Year Institutions Year 
Terms Te 


Texas, State University 

Texas, Technological College 

Wyoming, State University 

Maryland, State University 

Oregon, institutions of all types 
except State University 

mem bers—2 institutions 

Alabama, A. & M. College 

Alabama, State University 


members—1 institution 
Alabama, Women’s College 


members—5, institutions 

Utah, A. & M. College 

Utah, State University 

Kentucky, State University 
Minnesota, State University 

New York, institutions of all types 


4 members—1 institution 
Oklahoma, A. & M. College 5 


members—8 institutions 

Florida, institutions of all types 

New Mexico, A. & M. College 

New Mexico, State University 
Rhode Island, institutions of all types 
Idaho, institutions of all types 
Washington, A. & M. College 
Arkansas, each agricultural college 
Nevada, State University 


ve © eect 


COO RR RE 


-_ 
~ 
n 


members—4 institutions 

Colorado, State University 

Nebraska, State University 

Michigan, A. & M. College 

West Virginia, institutions of all 
types except State University 


a AA 


members—7 institutions 

Arkansas, State University 

South Carolina, State University 
Washington, State University 

North Dakota, institutions of all types 
Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Oklahoma, State University 


TIAIASIAITI OAH 


members—7_ institutions 
Virginia, A. & M. College 
West Virginia, State University 
Montana, institutions of all types 
Colorado, A. & M. College 
Maine, State University 
(Except 1 member—3 yr. term 
nom. Alumni Assn.) 
Arizona, State University 
Michigan, State University 


IO > > 


members—12 institutions 

Kansas, institutions of all types 

Virginia, State University 

Illinois, State University 

Iowa, institutions of all types 

Missouri, State University 

Tennessee, institutions of all types 
except State University 

Texas, A. & M. College 


members—2 institutions 
Mississippi, institutions of all types 
South Carolina, A. & M. College 

7 men elected by board 

6 men elected by legislature 
members—4 institutions 
Wisconsin, State University 
Louisiana, State University 
Massachusetts, Agricultural College 
Tennessee, State University 


members—2 institutions 
Georgia, institutions of all types 
North Carolina, Negro A. & M. 
College 
members—1 institution 
California, State University 
members—1 institution 
Vermont, State University 
g members elected by board 
g members elected by legislature 


members—1 institution 
Virginia, Medical College 


27 members—1 institution 


Miami University 
members—1 institution 
North Carolina, State University 


Factors in Determining the Type of Board.—In establishing a board 
form of organization to make institutions independent of partisan domi- 
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nation and to accomplish the other objectives of sound administration, 
the following factors must be considered: (1) the method of selection 
of board members, (2) the number of members, (3) the length and 
overlapping of terms, (4) the methods of filling vacancies, (5) the 
method of removal, and (6) the qualifications and representative char 
acter of the board members. In addition, the general powers of th« 
board should be stated in a constitutional amendment. 


I. THe METHOD OF SELECTION 


The boards of state educational institutions in the United States are 
selected by the following methods: appointment by the governor, eleéc- 
tion by the people, election by the legislature, appointment by the board 
itself, and ex officio membership. As far as the character and ability of 
board members are concerned, experience shows that it makes no 
appreciable difference whether the members are appointed by the gov- 
ernor, elected by the people, or elected by the legislature. Such being 
the case, appointment by the governor is superior to the other two 
methods because the governor is the logical appointing authority, and 
because the electorate and the legislature should not be burdened with 
the choice of administrative officers, few or many. The appointment of 
a portion of board members by the board itself is not objectionable and 
may add strength and independence to the board. Several educational 
institutions have boards with some members appointed by the board 
itself to serve for life. Ex officio membership is so widely condemned 
that it does not merit consideration. 

Senatorial Confirmation Is Undesirable.—Senatorial approval of the 
governor’s appointments has little or no effect upon the caliber and 
integrity of the board members. It may be recalled that board members 
in this state are now appointed with senatorial confirmation. Author- 
ities are generally agreed that senatorial confirmation of any executive 
appointments is undesirable. It adds duties to an overburdened legis- 
lature which are not a part of its basic law-making function. It forces 
personal and sectional politics into administration; it may result in 
factional bargaining, and in delay in appointments and delay in the 
qualifying of appointees; and it enables the governor to ‘“‘pass the buck” 
when he makes unsatisfactory appointments. In the interest of popular 
control and the betterment of legislative and administrative processes, 
senatorial confirmation should be eliminated. Further, senate approval 
will ordinarily stand in the way of overlapping terms through annual 


— 
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appointments, and to that extent it will impair the worthy objective 
of gradual change in board membership and continuity and stability 
of educational policy. (See recommendation I, page 21.) 


II. NuMBER OF MEMBERS 
III. LENGTH oF TERMS, AND OVERLAPPING TERMS 


The independence of a board of regents requires that no one gov- 
ernor shall appoint a majority of the board members. In achieving 
this independence, the three factors of number of members, length of 
terms, and overlapping terms should be closely related, and these fac- 
tors in turn should be closely related to the length of term of the gov- 
ernor. Even a board of one hundred members, if they went in and 
out of office at the same time, might not give any more independence 
than a one-man board. Again, unusually long tenure without a sufh- 
ciently large membership with overlapping terms would enable one 
governor to dominate the board at the time of appointment and would 
probably give the board the stamp of partisanship during its entire 
tenure. Overlapping terms might well be considered the most decisive 
of these factors, but overlapping is not satisfactory unless the board is 
large enough and the terms long enough to accomplish the purpose. 

Number of Members.—The number of board members in this state 
compares unfavorably with the boards of other states as indicated in the 
above table of sixty state educational institutions. The table includes 
only the appointive and elective members and not the ex-officio mem- 
bers.” It shows that there are twenty-seven boards with less than nine 
members, and thirty-three boards with nine members or more. Of these 
thirty-three, twelve boards have nine members and twenty-one boards 
have more than nine members. The significant conclusion to be drawn 
from this table is that the majority of the boards have nine members or 
more, and that a board of nine members represents both the average and 
the most typical board. If the New Mexico boards were increased from 
five to nine members, they would be changed from among the smallest 
boards to the average and most typical in size. 

It so happens, for reasons given below, that a board of at least nine 

2 If the ex officio members were included, the size of the boards would be increased. 
Thus the University of California is cited in the table as having a board of sixteen members, 
but if ex officio members were added it would have twenty-four members. The ex officio 
members are omitted because they seldom serve in practice, and are unknown or insignifi- 


cant elements in determining the independence of the board. The North Central Associa- 
tion disregards such members in rating the excellence of boards. 
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members is necessary in New Mexico in order that no one governor may 
appoint the majority of the members. Besides meeting this essential 
requirement, a board of nine members is large enough to be a represen- 
tative body in performing its quasi-legislative and policy-determining 
functions and small enough not to be unwieldy. It could hardly be said, 
however, that a board is unnecessarily large unless the number of mem- 
bers is over fifteen. (See recommendation II, page 21.) 

Length and Overlapping of Terms.—The table of the sixty govern- 
ing boards of state educational institutions shows that the New Mexico 
boards compare unfavorably with the tenure provisions in other states. 
There are only three other boards out of these sixty which have both 
as small membership and as short terms as the New Mexico boards. It 
was found that the members of eleven boards, in addition to the two 
New Mexico boards, serve for terms of less than six years, that is, for 
four and five years. The members of the twenty-three boards serve for 
terms of six years. The members of twenty-five boards serve for more 
than six years. Of these twenty-five boards, the members of fifteen 
boards serve for terms of nine years or more. These data show that it is 
a more common practice to have board members serving for nine years 
or more than to have them serving for less than six years. Consequently, 
it would be far more in line with the customary tenure provisions for 
the boards of these sixty institutions if the New Mexico board members 
served for nine-year terms instead of their present four-year terms. In 
any event, the New Mexico board members must serve for at least nine- 
year terms in order that no one governor may appoint a majority of the 
members. Overlapping terms are usually satisfactory when the board 
is composed of a large number of members serving for long terms. On 
the other hand, when the terms are short, such as three- to five-year 
terms, overlapping terms are not satisfactory. Thus the four-year terms 
for New Mexico boards are too short to provide for satisfactory over- 
lapping. 

North Central Association Demands Long and Overlapping Terms. 
—The North Central Association declares that long and overlapping 
terms are essential factors in accrediting higher educational institutions. 
This association’s views regarding tenure, however, are typical of the 
statements of authorities and organizations in the field of education and 
also in the fields of public welfare and public health. The association 
found that institutions whose boards serve six years or more are far 
superior to others whose boards serve less than six years. This superi- 
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ority is both in “general excellence” and in the rating given to “‘admin- 
istration.” In justifying long terms, the association states: “It appears 
logical that the tenure of board membership should be long enough to 
permit the new member to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
duties and obligations of his office before reaching the mid-point of his 
term.’’$ 

The North Central Association asserts that overlapping terms are as 
important as the length of terms in the accrediting of institutions. It 
cites the close inter-relationship of these two factors and holds that 
short terms prevent satisfactory overlapping, and that, unless the terms 
are at least six years or longer, the overlapping can not be satisfactory. 
Therefore, since the constitutional terms for New Mexico boards are 
only four years, no law passed by the legislature could provide for satis- 
factory overlapping. Even among institutions whose board members 
serve for six years or more, the association found that institutions with 
satisfactory provisions for overlapping terms are superior to those with 
unsatisfactory provisions. The North Central Association explains the 
logical justification for overlapping terms: 


It is clear that if a majority of the board are new in the office 


there is likely to be a lack of continuity of policy, and abrupt 
changes in the plans and activities of the institutions may result. 
Such changes ...should come gradually rather than suddenly, 
and the best safeguard against too sudden changes is to have a 
provision whereby at least two-thirds of the board members will 
always have had at least one full year of experience in office.* 


Other Authorities Demand Long Overlapping Terms.—The survey 
of land grant colleges and universities by the United States Office of 
Education declares: 


The composition and permanence of the governing bodies is 
dependent to a large degree upon the length of the term of office. 
When the power of appointment is vested in State agencies it is 
essential not only that the terms of the members expire in differ- 
ent years but that they be of sufficient length to insure that a 
single State Administration shall not change the entire complex- 
ion of the board. State officers generally serve for a period of four 
years. It is advisable, therefore, that the length of the term of the 
trustees exceed four years in length and that vacancies in the 


3 John D. Russell and F. W. Reeves, The Evaluaiton of Higher Institutions (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1936) , VI (“Administration”) , 18-19. 

4 Ibid., p. 20. The association disregards ex officio membership in rating the factor of 
overlapping terms. 
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membership occur annually or in alternate years. Of the 45 
institutions reporting on this point, the term of office is more 
than four years in 35, while in 10 others it is four years or less. 
In one land-grant institution the members of the governing 
body serve for life. In two others the term of office of a part 
of the membership is for life and the remainder for fixed periods 
of time. . . . [Long] terms . . . assure the elimination of political 
and partisan influence to a considerable degree. . . . The govern- 
ing boards should be more or less permanent in order to avoid 
sudden changes in the policies for the operation and develop- 
ment of the institutions.® 


Dr. M. M. Chambers, an authority on educational organization, 
states: 


Almost universally the terms [of state boards of regents] over- 
lap in such a way that a complete change in the personnel of the 
board cannot ordinarily take place suddenly. For example, one 
of the nine members of the Oregon State Board of Higher Edu- 
cation is appointed each year for a term of nine years; and one 
regent in New York is elected annually for a term of twelve years. 

Long and overlapping terms are thoroughly desirable, for 
this device is often an effective shield against the inroads of self- 


seeking politicians who attain temporary seats of power in other 
branches of the state government and attempt to seize control of 
the educational system for partisan or personal advantage. Long 
and overlapping terms also are highly appropriate for the mem- 
bers of a deliberative body charged with the function of long- 
range policy making which has already been demonstrated to be 
particularly important in the field of lay control of education.® 


Reappointment.—Besides legal provisions for long overlapping 
terms it is sound policy for board members to be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. This might well be taken for granted if their services have been 
satisfactory. The institutions could continue to take advantage of the 
knowledge and experience gained from previous service on the board 
and to apply further the essential administrative principles of continu- 
ity of policy and stability of personnel. 

Long Overlapping Terms Needed for New Mexico Boards.—The 
foregoing evidence and testimony warrant the conclusion that a consti- 
tutional amendment should be adopted to provide long overlapping 


5 Office of Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Survey of Land Grant Colleges 
and Universities (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1930) (Bulletin, 1930, no. 9), 
I, 58-59. 

6M. M. Chambers, “The Tenure of State University Trustees,” Educational Record, 
XVIII (Jan., 1937), p. 126. 
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terms for the members of the New Mexico boards of regents. Since the 
governor of New Mexico, when reélected, may serve four years, a nine- 
member board serving for nine-year terms with one term expiring each 
year is the minimum requirement in order that no one governor may 
appoint a majority of the members. The constitutional amendment 
should stipulate that long and overlapping terms are essential to achieve 
the purposes of the board form of organization. Such a provision is 
particularly essential in New Mexico because the Supreme Court in 
State v. Sanchez apparently did not understand these purposes. (See 
recommendation III, pages 21-22.) 


IV. FILvinGc VACANCIES FOR UNEXPIRED TERMS 


Vacancies may occur on boards of regents because of death, resig- 
nation, or removal. In order to avoid confusion in the provision for 
overlapping terms, appointments to fill vacancies should be made only 
for the unexpired terms. Uncertainty and conflict of legal opinion has 
frequently resulted from lack of forethought in making provisions for 
filling vacancies. The existing method of filling vacancies is appoint- 
ment by the governor or by an educational board. The Mississippi 


Constitution provides that in case of vacancy, the governor shall appoint 
from a list of two nominees recommended by the board of education. 
The members of the boards of regents would, from the nature of things, 
be in a better position than anyone else or any other group to select a 
person to fill a vacancy. (See recommendation IV, page 22.) 


V. REMOVAL 


Specific constitutional safeguards are necessary to prevent partisan 
or arbitrary removal of board members. If the governor may remove 
board members without restraint, he may be able to control the board 
and thereby to nullify all other safeguards and the purposes of the 
board form of organization. The grounds for removal of board mem- 
bers include absence from board meetings, neglect of duty, incapacity, 
incompetence, misfeasance and malfeasance in office. Members of boards 
of regents in the various states may be removed by the governor, by the 
board itself, by the courts, and by impeachment. When a board of re- 
gents is created by statute rather than by the constitution, the legislature 
also may accomplish the removal of board memebrs by “reorganization 
acts” and “ripper bills.” 
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Removal by the Governor.—The governor usually has the power 
to remove state officials including board members. Since governors, 
from time to time, have abused this power for partisan, personal, or 
arbitrary reasons, there is adequate justification for hedging such author- 
ity with safeguards against its abuse. These restrictions on his removal 
power, however, have not always accomplished their purpose. Not only 
have governors openly violated the letter and spirit of these constitu- 
tional safeguards, but they have also employed the removal power indi- 
rectly by bringing pressure on board members to resign. Thus they 
avoid unfavorable publicity and scandal which might result from the 
more open process of formal removal. The secrecy of such a method 
largely defies investigation. Hence there is not complete evidence avail- 
able regarding the extent of forced resignations. Governors and other 
executives have been known to carry the resignations of appointees in 
their pockets in order to vitiate the legal protection of tenure. 

Provisions regarding removal power may be classified as follows: 
(1) removal without cause and at the governor’s pleasure, will, or dis- 
cretion; (2) removal for cause but without presenting charges or giving 
an opportunity for hearing; and (3) removal for cause after presenting 
charges and giving an opportunity for hearing. While the third method 
of removal is the most satisfactory, the constitution should specify the 
causes for removal. Thus the Idaho Constitution provides that the gov- 
ernor alone may remove a member of the board for gross immorality, 
malfeasance, or incompetence, but not for personal or political reasons. 

Except for New Mexico, the state courts uniformly hold that ex 
parte removals are invalid unless the law expressly provides for sum- 
mary removals. If there are no provisions to the contrary or no removal 
provisions at all, the courts require the governor to notify the regent 
he wishes to remove, to allow time for the accused to prepare his 
defense, and to provide a hearing on the specific charges in the notice. 
If the governor’s decision involves points of law, the person accused may 
appeal to the courts. In this manner, New Mexico excepted, indis- 
criminate, unreasonable, or partisan removals are reversed by the courts. 
Despite the constitutional provision restricting grounds for removal 
to enumerated causes, the New Mexico Supreme Court held that the 
governor could remove the members of the boards of regents at will.” 
This decision of the New Mexico court appears to run directly con- 


7 State v. Sanchez, 32 N. M. 265,255, p. 1077. 
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trary to the common-law safeguards as uniformly guaranteed by the 
courts of the other states. 

The Governor's Abuse of Removal Power.—A number of instances 
might be cited where constitutional restrictions against arbitrary 
removal have not accomplished the desired results. A notorious removal 
case occurred in the state of Washington in 1926. In order to dominate 
the state university the governor removed two members of the board of 
regents. Although the constitution restricted the governor’s removal 
power to cases involving misconduct, malfeasance, and incompetence, 
and required him to state his reasons, the governor removed two board 
members merely by stating that in his opinion the members were guilty 
of misconduct, without giving evidence to substantiate his charges. 
After securing control of the board, he removed President Suzzalo from 
office despite the fact that Mr. Suzzalo was known to be one of the out- 
standing educators of the nation and following his removal was con- 
sidered for the presidency of the University of Chicago. When gov- 
ernors abuse their removal power in such a crude, tyrannical manner, it 
would seem better to deprive the governors of that power altogether. 

The appellate court of the state of Kansas, in ordering the rein- 
statement of two regents of the Kansas Agricultural College, condemned 
the political removals as follows: 


The reputation of a citizen of the state, holding an office, 
ought not to be besmirched, a stigma of reproach fixed to it, 
and the citizen deprived of a valuable right, except for some seri- 
ous misfeasance or nonfeasance in respect to his office, or some 
conduct of immorality that renders him unfit for its performance; 
otherwise, honorable men would be deterred from accepting an 
office, and serving the state to its best interests. The state would 
be deprived of the services of its best citizens, and its interests 
turned over to political adventurers and speculators in public 
office.® 


Concerning this same case the chief justice denounced partisan manipu- 
lation of higher education in the following terms: 


These charges are trivial. They were made and prosecuted, 
as everybody knows, for the purpose of ousting the officers named 
and thereby gaining political control of one of the educational 
institutions of the state. They were made and prosecuted in 
that spirit of malignant partisanship which is the curse of Amer- 
ican politics, and they do but provoke a retaliatory assault when 


8 Quoted by Chambers, op. cit., p. 134. 
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the trembling balance of political majorities in this state shall go 
the other way. They were made and prosecuted to subserve the 
ends of office for politicians and not of education for the youth. 
Similar charges and proceedings by the office-seekers of my party 
shall never have countenance by me, nor will I be deterred from 
denouncing those made and conducted by political opponents as 
causeless, wicked, and despicable.® 


In view of past abuses, the removal power might well be vested in 
officials or special bodies who would make removals only for lack of 
fitness to deal with educational problems and not for partisan reasons. 

Impeachment.—The process of impeachment has been adopted in 
a number of states in lieu of removal by the governor. Following the 
disaccrediting of the North Dakota Agricultural College by the North 
Central Association because of partisan manipulation of that institu- 
tion, the state constitution was amended to deprive the governor of the 
power to remove board members and specified that they could be 
removed only by impeachment. The constitution of Mississippi permits 
removal of board members only by impeachment or by conviction in the 
courts for willful neglect or misconduct. The impeachment process is 
difficult and should be confined to offices which need a large degree of 
independence, and on such grounds the removal of members of boards 
of regents might be restricted to impeachment. If the members of the 
boards of regents of New Mexico may be considered ‘“‘state officers,” 
they may now be removed by impeachment. 

Removal by the Board Itself.—Several states provide that the board 
itself shall have the power to remove one of its members. Thus the 
board of regents of the University of Arkansas, which is composed of 
nine members, may remove any one of its members by majority vote, 
provided that not less than five trustees shall vote for removal. Removal 
by the board itself obtains for such institutions as the University of 
Tennessee, the University of Virginia, and the University of Delaware, 
Removal by the board itself is preferable to any other method because 
the board members are better able to decide than anyone else whether 
a member is unfit to serve. If this method were adopted there would be 
no problem of devising safeguards against abuse of removal power by 
the governor. (See recommendation V, page 22.) 


® Quoted, loc. cit. 
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VI. QUALIFICATIONS AND REPRESENTATION 


The Governor's Motives in Making Appointments.—When a gov- 
ernor realizes that, because of long and overlapping terms, he cannot 
appoint a majority of the members and thereby control the board, he 
usually selects members who are qualified by training, experience, and 
intellectual interests to deal with educational matters. Under such 
circumstances, the governor frequently defers to the judgment of edu- 
cational leaders and organizations before making an appointment. But 
when a governor may appoint a majority of the regents and thereby 
control the board, he usually selects members who are “qualified” by 
experience in the non-academic and “practical” business of partisan 
politics. Under such circumstances, he frequently defers to the judg- 
ment of politicians and party factions before making an appointment 
to the board. A brief reflection upon the governor’s position, both 
political and psychological, will reveal why the governor may make 
entirely different kinds of appointments under these two entirely dif- 
ferent situations. In the one case it is the welfare of his political organi- 
zation or faction that is uppermost in his mind, and naturally he makes 
the traditional partisan appointments. But when these motives are 
eliminated by the independence of the board, he is left only with the 
altruistic motives of selecting a member whose ability and interest in 
education will give dignity and strength to the institution and its educa- 
tional objectives. In short, whether the governor appoints a party 
worker rather than a citizen interested in educational progress, depends 
upon whether the governor can dominate the board. Thus this factor 
of the qualifications and character of the board members may depend 
upon the more fundamental factors of number of members and length 
and overlapping of terms, which determine whether the governor can 
control the board. 

Nonpartisan versus Bipartisan Boards.—There is no Republican 
chemistry, Democratic astronomy, or partisan method of determining 
the truth in any field of science. Hence there is no honest reason for 
partisan qualifications in appointing board members. It is no safeguard 
against partisan manipulation to create a bipartisan board. The gov- 
ernor can easily appoint a member of the opposite party who will play 
ball with him and play political football with the university or college. 
The bipartisan division of spoils between Republican and Democratic 
machines in municipal government is well known. The present 
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requirement in the New Mexico Constitution for bipartisan boards 
should be abolished and replaced by a provision that appointments shall 
be made without regard to political affiliations. 

Constitutional Provision for Nonpartisan Board.—Many states stipu- 
late that boards of regents shall be appointed on a nonpartisan basis. 
Some states add that board members must refrain from political activity. 
The provision of the California Constitution has already been cited to 
the effect that the university shall be entirely free and independent of 
all political influence in the appointment of the board of regents and in 
its administration of the affairs of the university. A constitutional 
amendment might even go further and stipulate that the governor 
shall not appoint a person to the board who has been actively engaged in 
partisan politics. 

Little may be gained, however, by general statutory and constitu- 
tional moralizing on the importance of appointing good men to office. 
The usual provisions requiring the governor to appoint “intelligent and 
upright citizens,” and “‘citizens of high moral character” are nugatory. 
One is reminded of the clause in a western state constitution which 
stipulated that no insane person should qualify for the office of gover- 
nor. Perhaps the most that can be said in establishing a constitutional 
standard for the governor’s appointments is that members shall be 
selected who are interested in educational progress and in high 
standards of scholarship rather than in spoils politics. This might be 
taken for granted as plain common sense. No harm is done by such a 
moral statement of what is the right thing to do, but more is gained by 
creating a situation where the governor will be motivated to make 
appointments on the basis of educational rather than party qualifica- 
tions. In other words, when a provision is made for a large board with 
long overlapping terms so that no one governor can appoint a majority 
of the members, these high qualifications are usually achieved. 

Representation.—One of the great challenges of the American way 
of life is to maintain a nice balance between (1) democratic control 
of education and (2) the independence and integrity of an institution 
of learning in the realization of scientific truths and cultural values. 
This challenge makes the proper role of a board of regents a subject 
crowded with implications. 

The board form of organization is desirable, therefore, not only to 
free the institution from partisan domination, but also to maintain 
democratic control over education. If the board is to be an effective 
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instrument for popular control, its members must represent the various 
and divergent interests, attitudes, and opinions of the people of the 
state. By representing the citizen interests in educational administra- 
tion, the board may prevent bureaucratic tendencies. Such a demo- 
cratic check is essential in our complex industrial society where the 
general legislative body must of necessity delegate broad discretionary 
powers to a great number of government agencies and a multitude of 
public servants. When sub-leyislative functions are performed in 
administration, sub-legislative bodies such as boards and commissions 
are needed to perform them. A board of regents is such a quasi-legisla- 
tive body in its exercise of policy-determining and long-range planning 
functions. 

The board should represent as far as possible a cross section of the 
major occupational interests of the state. Owing to its limited size, the 
board cannot represent every economic group. An administrative 
board, however, need only represent those groups which are particularly 
concerned with the specialized public service it controls. Represent- 
ing these groups, the board members can influence and inform public 
opinion in general. Those groups more directly concerned with educa- 
tion will normally guide the course of public opinion toward educa- 
tional affairs. Nevertheless, the board should be as widely representa- 
tive as possible and hence should not ordinarily have more than one 
member from a single occupational interest. 

North Central Association Desires Occupational Distribution of 
Members.—The North Central Association states that a wide occupa- 
tional distribution of board members is a vital factor in accrediting an 
institution. Those with as many as one-third of the board members 
from a single occupation are very inferior ir.stitutions in both “general 
excellence” and “administration.” The association rates the factor of 
occupational distribution at zero if one-third or more members are 
from a single occupation. The view of the association is stated as 
follows: 


One of the important purposes served by the board is the 
bringing together of representative points of view that reflect 
adequately the attitude and sentiments of the entire constituency 
of the institution ... . the achievement of this purpose might be 
inhibited by too great a preponderance of board members from 
any one single occupational group.’® 


10 Russell and Reeves, op. cit., p. 22. 
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With a nine-member board recommended for New Mexico insti- 
tutions, not more than two members could be from a single occupation 
to secure a satisfactory rating in the association’s accrediting procedure. 
Except for the importance of representing agriculture on the board of 
the New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, there 
seems to be no valid reason for having more than one representative 
from a single occupation on the New Mexico boards. In any case a con- 
stitutional provision should stipulate that not more than two members 
should represent a single occupation. 

States often require representation of specific interests on the boards. 
This is especially true of the provisions for boards of agriculture and 
mechanic arts colleges which require that a member shall be connected 
with the agricultural occupation, that a member shall have a certain 
number of years’ experience as a successful farmer, that two members 
shall be prominent in agriculture and two prominent in manufacturing, 
and so on. In modern society the three broad economic groups are busi- 
ness, labor, and agriculture. Some constitutional or statutory provision 
might well be framed to guide the governor in selecting members from 
important occupational groups. 

Geographic Representation._Some states provide that boards shall 
represent geographic sections of the state. A constitutional amendment 
might well stipulate that not more than two members should be from 
the same county. Certainly not more than two should be from the 
county in which the institution is located. This would prevent domi- 
nation by groups located near the institution. (See recommendation 
VI, page 22.) 

VII. Powers OF THE BOARD 


Appointment of the President.—The board’s most important func- 
tion is to appoint and remove the president of the institution. The 
president should serve for an indefinite term and should be removed 
only for executive incompetence. When there is a frequent change of 
presidents who serve for a comparatively few years, it is a reflection upon 
the intelligence, integrity, and good faith of the board and a sign that 
the board is contemptuous of the welfare of the institution. 

Policy-Determining Functions.—The board performs a variety of 
duties in connection with its general supervisory, quasi-legislative, 
policy-determining, and long-range planning powers which involve 
deliberation and conference. The board as a representative body should 
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serve as a connecting link between the people of the state and the per- 
manent administrative personnel of the institution. It should interpret 
public opinion to the administration and should in turn interpret the 
educational policies and program of the institution to the groups that 
form public opinion. 

Separation of Policy and Administration.—The most frequent criti- 
cism of boards of regents is that they meddle in purely administrative 
affairs. A basic principle of government or business organization is the 
separation of policy from administration. Specifically this means that 
the appointment of subordinate officers and employees and all detailed 
administrative action should be vested exclusively in the president or 
delegated by him to his subordinates. The relation between the regents 
and the president should be similar to that between the board of direc- 
tors of a corporation and its general manager. The president should 
bear sole responsibility for the efficient administration of the institution. 
If the board has not sufficient confidence in the ability of the president 
to allow him a free hand in the management of the institution, it should 
remove him. Any attempt to meddle in the purely administrative affairs 
of the institution is prima-facie evidence of a lack of intelligence and 
integrity on the part of the board members and a lack of confidence in 
the president. (See recommendation VII, pages 22-23.) 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


I. Method of Selection.—Each board of regents should be appointed 
by the governor without the consent of the senate. The statutory provi- 
sion for ex officio members is evidently in violation of the constitution. 
If not, a constitutional amendment should prohibit ex officio member- 
ship. (See section I, pages 8-9.) 

II. Number of Members.—Each board of regents should be com- 
posed of nine members. (See section II, pages 9-10.) 

III. Length and Overlapping of Terms.—_The members of each 
board should serve for terms of nine years. The terms should overlap so 
that one term shall expire each year and the governor shall appoint one 
new member each year. When the board is first appointed, one member 
shall be appointed for one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
.and so on. Members should be eligible for reappointment. For the 
benefit of judicial as well as legislative and executive interpretations, 
the amendment should declare that long and overlapping terms are 
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necessary to accomplish the purposes of the board form of organization. 
(See section III, pages 10-13.) 

IV. Filling Vacancies.—Each board should have the power to appoint 
a member to fill a vacancy on its board for the unexpired term, provided 
that not less than five members shall vote in favor of the proposed mem- 
ber. The governor’s power to fill vacancies as provided in Article V, 
Section 5 of the constitution should not apply to members of boards of 
regents. (See section IV, page 13.) 

V. Removal.—A board member should be removable from office by a 
majority vote of the board itself provided that not less than five members 
shall vote for removal. Such removal by the board shall be for cause 
after presenting charges and giving an opportunity for a hearing. An 
optional safeguard may be added that the member who is removed by 
the board may appeal for reinstatement to a committee composed of the 
chairmen of the boards of regents of the other higher educational insti- 
tutions of the state. Final action on removal or reinstatement by this 
committee shall be taken only after formal charges have been presented 
and an opportunity for a hearing has been given. The governor's 
removal power as provided in Article V, Section 5 of the constitution 
should not apply to members of the boards of regents. (See section V, 
pages 13-16.) 

VI. Qualifications and Representation.—The constitutional provi- 
sion for bipartisan qualifications should be replaced by a provision for 
non-partisan qualifications for board members. The amendment might 
well stipulate that the qualifications of the board members should be 
based upon training, experience, and interest in educational affairs, and 
not upon political affiliation. Preferably one, and not more than two, 
members should represent a single occupation. In the selection of groups 
for representation on the board, consideration should be given to the 
preponderance of the groups in the economic life of the state and the 
relation of the groups to the educational objectives of the particular in- 
stitution. Not more than two members should be from the same county. 
(See section VI, pages 17-20.) 

VII. Powers of the Board.—The constitution should state that the 
board shall appoint only the president of the institution and that it shall 
not appoint, or exercise any influence in the appointment of, any other 
officer or employee of the institution. The constitution and the laws 
should make clear that the functions of the board shall be confined to the 
determination of broad policies and that the board has no jurisdiction 
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over purely administrative and technical affairs. (See section VII, 
pages 20-21.) 
CONCLUSION 

It may appear difficult to frame a constitutional amendment which 
will safeguard educational institutions against partisan domination, 
but it is more difficult to secure the adoption of such an amendment 
at the polls. On the other hand, it is evident that a worth-while con- 
stitutional amendment can be adopted if the campaign for its adoption 
is properly organized and conducted. Otherwise the fundamental 
assumptions of American democracy are false. From personal expe- 
rience in a campaign for the adoption of a constitutional amendment in 
another state, I found that in the counties where the campaign was 
prosecuted vigorously and intelligently, the amendment was approved 
by large majorities, and that in the counties where the campaign was 
negligible, the amendment was defeated. This is as it should be, for 
the constitution should not be changed until the people are fully in- 
formed upon the merits of the proposal. 

The campaign for a constitutional amendment is not a task for a 
political party organization as such. In planning the campaign all 
public-spirited organizations in the state should be combined into an 
inter-organization committee which should bear the responsibility for 
conducting the campaign. The educational organizations should be the 
most active of these groups, and should include the New Mexico Edu- 
cational Association, the American Association of University Professors, 
the Parent-Teachers Association, learned societies, and cultural groups 
active in educational fields. ‘The support of professional associations in 
such fields as law, medicine, health, and public welfare should be 
secured. Other groups should include chambers of commerce, business 
associations, farm organizations, labor organizations, taxpayers’ associa- 
tions, civic groups, women’s clubs, service clubs, and alumni associa- 
tions. Those who believe in the removal of educational institutions 
from partisan domination will show the extent of their sincerity by 
actively supporting a campaign for a constitutional amendment. 

Partisan interference in the American system of public education is 
a direct and dangerous threat to the democratic way of life. It is the 
first step toward Nazi or any other form of European dictatorship. Dic- 
tatorship means a one-party system and the control of “educational” in- 
stitutions by the political party for spoils and for propaganda. It also 
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means the destruction of free scientific inquiry and academic freedom 
and the substitution of political propaganda. With the alarming world 
trend toward the doctrines of dictatorship, the least we can do is to 
remove our educational institutions from this first step toward Hitler- 
ism—the partisan domination of education. My appeal to you is not 
as members of the teaching profession who are nearest to this sore spot, 
but as American citizens. My appeal is not to your self-interest, but to 
your self-respect, to your willingness to uphold the inestimable ideals of 
liberty and democracy that are being challenged today. If the American 
people cannot make democracy work well enough to clean up our pub- 
lic schools and educational institutions and safeguard them against 
perversion and exploitation, then God help America. 





ROOTS IN THE EARTH 
Richard L. Boke 


Over ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND rural people live on the Rio Grande, 
north of Elephant Butte Dam—north of Hot Springs, New Mexico. 
They are one of the oldest settled groups in the United States. They are 
largely Spanish and Mexican in origin. They do not have enough farm 
land, enough range land, enough water to make a living off the land. 
There is not enough work to make a living from wages. Together, 
wages and the land are no longer giving these people an adequate 
living. While the population has grown greater, the land itself has grown 
poorer through overuse; through overdependence of the people upon it. 

Roots in the Earth was made to bring this problem to the public. It 
was made because many of us feel that the motion picture is the best 
medium to give the public an understanding of the social and physical 
problems that concern it. Since there are many places in the United 
States where rural people and their lands are suffering from overdepen- 
dence of men on the land, the material has much more than local 
significance. 

The picture will be released with both Spanish and English com- 
mentary. We made a Spanish version because we feel it is important to 
reach the Spanish-speaking population in New Mexico and other parts 
of the Southwest. It will be used widely with New Mexican Spanish- 
speaking communities and in Latin American countries. The Brazilian 
embassy has asked for another narration to be voiced in Portuguese for 
use in Brazil. Latin American groups are much interested in the fact 
that we in the United States are interested in the Spanish-speaking pop- 
ulation in this country. 

The script published here was the first step in the making of the pic- 
ture. During the process of photography, of film cutting and editing, 
of writing the final narration and adding the musical score, the original 
script has been changed many times. Three elements make the picture 
—narration, film, and the musical score. No one of them stands by 
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itself. They are woven, bit by bit, into the final unit in which voice, 
photography, and music should create a single effect. The script pre- 
sented here simply presents the base for the shooting and development 


of the picture. 


“Prove tilling the soil is an old 
story. The dependence of a man 
on the soil is an old story. Agri- 
culture—the breaking of the earth, 
the planting of the seed, the gath- 
ering of the grain. The settled 
life, the home, the flocks and the 
fields—the unfolding of a man’s 
life and a woman’s life on the 
earth. This is all old, this story 
of man on the soil, a long relation- 
ship, a settled dependence, its 
complexities only those of dealing 
with natural moods of season and 
success and failure. 


But time and pressing needs 
have wrought changes, and today 
in hardly a corner of the earth does 
the simple relationship between 
man and soil stand. And when ero- 
sion comes to a man and his land, 
when his living becomes precari- 
ous, we look beyond the old sim- 
plicities to the new forces of today. 


Juan Vigil is a man, and he has 
a house in the village of Cordova, 
and his neighbors have similar 
houses in the village of Cordova. 
He and his neighbors have farms 
near Cordova. 


Running title with simple still 
background. 


Closeup Spanish-American leaning 
over adobe wall. 


Closeup of adobe house. 


Long-shot of village of Cordova. 
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Cordova is one of seven villages 
in the valley of Santa Cruz. There 
are Chimayo, Santa Cruz, Sanctu- 
ario in the main valley, and Cor- 
dova, Cundiyo, and Truchas back 
among the hills. These towns and 
Juan Vigil and his neighbors are 
there because the Santa Cruz River 
is there. In a dry land the Santa 
Cruz means crops and life for a 
man. 


The Santa Cruz Valley and the 
Santa Cruz River are one of many 
valleys and rivers that together 
make the big head of the Rio 
Grande. There are the Chama, the 
the Taos, the Hondo, and the Red 
rivers—they feed the Rio Grande 


with water and make it a thing of 
life and movement for 1,500 miles. 


It’s no distance from where the 
Santa Cruz gathers its waters in the 
peaks to where it joins the Rio 
Grande, but it’s 1,500 miles from 
here south and southeast to the 
Gulf. Past Santa Fe, past San 
Felipe, watering the fields at Albu- 
querque, and south, past the 
mouth of the Puerco, over the dam 
to water the fields at El Paso and 
on past the Pecos, flowing between 
nations, watering Texan fields and 
Mexican fields—supporting Ameri- 
can town and Mexican village, 
passing on between its people and 
its land into the Gulf. 
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Activity street scene in Cordova. 
Plaza cross against background 
plaza stores. 

Shot across roof-tops, church in 
background. 

Chimayo long-shot from above 
Cundiyo Post Office. 

Side-hill shot ‘Truchas. 

Series of creek and river shots from 
high country down to the river 
by Chimayo. 


Shot of valley and watershed from 
peaks. 


Junction points of these streams 
with the Rio Grande. 


SCU—Flowing mass of the Rio 
Grande. 


Inner courtyard in Santa Fe. Shot 
across river at San Felipe. 

Shot of Albuquerque and Middle 
Rio Grande from top of Sandias 
(or city street scene) . 

The mouth of the Puerco. 
Long-shot of Elephant Butte. 
Shot of smelters and city. — 
Mouth of the Pecos. 

Shot of sign and border guard. 
CU of Texan on tractor and Mex- 
ican on tractor. 

American cafe sign in English. 
Mexican cafe sign in Spanish. 
Shot of Rio Grande water meet- 
ing waves of Gulf. 
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This is the Rio Grande today. 
The river with its people, land, vil- 
lages, and cities. 


Three hundred years ago Juan 
Vigil’s people and his neighbors’ 
people passed up the Rio Grande, 
settled here and there along the 
valley where land and water were 
easily joined to grow corn and 
beans and support villages. 


And one of these places was the 
Santa Cruz Valley. Here a Vigil 
broke the earth, brought water 
from the river to the soil, built a 
house. He and his family rooted 
in the old pattern of man and soil, 
a pattern that grew up and down 


the valley. It was not a new pat- 
tern for the Rio Grande. For a 
thousand years or more the Indians 
had used the valley and its waters 
to support a small population of 
scattered pueblos. Human use was 
an old and settled part of the valley 
life. 


The flocks of the Spanish were 
new, though—the beginning of an 
industry that was to have many 
consequences in the Rio Grande 
and the life of the people. But it 
started simply. Spanish and In- 
dian lived and shared the same life. 
The villages grew, and churches 
rose. A matter of decades of set- 
tlement in the Santa Cruz and 
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Zoom montage of faces coming 
into camera. (Or closeup montage 
of passing horses’ feet with dust 
rising.) 


Last face coming into camera, 
Juan’s. 


Closeup of plowed earth. 


Adobe house and yard. 


Shot of San Felipe from cliffs 
above. 


Pueblo house scene with Indian 
activity. 


Small flock of sheep and herder. 


Semi-long-shot of typical village. 


Church building scenes. 
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other valleys, grew a population, a 
quiet way of life. 

A way of life with one pattern 
growing from many patterns. The 
day has its growth. The morning 
rising—the wood—the _fire—the 
meal—morning tasks for the 
woman—the man—the child. Then 
the last meal, the coming of night, 
more fire and lights in the house. 
Day dies into night, and night into 
another day, until one added to 
another builds the new pattern of 
the week and the day of rest, 
and the whole begins again until 
it grows into the old pattern of 
month. Month grows to season, 
and season brings subtle change to 
the small patterns of day and week, 
as the winter day turns into spring 
day and life expands from the 
house and village. Juan and his 
neighbors clean and repair the 
ditches, break and plant soil in the 
fields. Each man goes to his field. 
Stream water gives growth to the 
seed. Crops break the soil. Life 
moves from the house into the 
open. The herder takes the stock 
further afield. Women plaster the 
houses against the summer rains. 


Life quickens with summer 
heat. The crops grow. Men go to 
work early, rest in midday heat. 
Children and dogs move their 
play from sun to shade. 
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Dawn with light coming over vil- 
lage in snow. 


Woman entering door with wood 
in snow. 


Dusk and evening scene same loca- 
tion dawn, same in snow. 


People entering church through 
snow. 


Old Montoya sitting on porch. 


Juan and others in ditch-cleaning 
scenes. 

Plowing, planting scenes. 

Man and team going down road 
with plow on wagon. 

Water flowing from ditch over 
plowed field. 

CU shots young crops. 

Old Montoya on stoop. 

Herder and stock moving. 

CU of herder and stock moving 
into hills. 

Women plastering houses. 


Juan napping at noonday in shade. 
Group of men walking to work at 
dawn. 

CU Juan opening ditch gate, with 
water flowing from open ditch to 
field. 
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Sundays are still in the sun. 
People sit and talk quietly in the 
shade—in the coolness of the 
church, the shade of cottonwoods. 


Heavy rains come, streak the 
walls, break the ditches, turn the 
river muddier. 


Village crops are high in Sep- 
tember and the summer old. Men 
and women pick the red chiles in 
the field and hang them against the 
house walls to dry. Frost brings 
the herder and his sheep off the 
mountain. He takes his wheat and 
corn to the mill to grind for winter 
flour. He brings wood from the 
hills and mountains to be stacked 
awaiting first snows and _ bitter 
nights. 


Fiesta marks the harvest. Music 
and laughter fills the villages. 


Gradually in house and village, 
life turns inward, as snow creeps 
downward from the peaks. Fields 
lie empty and stock drifts to low 


levels. Hands that plowed the 
field and picked chile and corn 
turn to wood cutting and weaving. 
On the best days old men sit bun- 
dled against the south wall in the 
winter sun. 


Men resting at high noon. 
Children and dogs in shade. 


Interior scene of people in church. 
People quiet in shade of cotton- 
woods. 

Burro and chickens in shade. 


Medium closeup of rain beating 
adobe walls. 
/Flash floods breaking ditches. 


CU and MCU shots of crops in 
fields—wheat and corn. 

Chile harvest scene. 

Hanging chile. 

Herder and flock coming off 
mountains. 

Milling scenes. 


Scene in forest, chopping. 


Wagons coming down road. 


Fiesta dance scenes. 
CU of participants, dancers, mu- 
sicians, etc. 


Snow falling in village. Snow on 
peaks. 
Snow in empty fields. Cows in 
snow. 


Wood-chopping by house in snow. 
Interior weaving scene. 

Old man against wall in sun with 
snow in village. 
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Storm sweeps down from the 
mountain and through the valley 
leaving empty plazas and snow 
piling in the fields. Stock breaks 
snow for feed. The shepherd 
watches. The horseman breaks 
trail to the next village. There is 
fiesta and music at Christmas. 
Through the winter, snow piles 
on the peaks, piles water for next 
summer’s corn while fields lie still 
and lifeless below. Deep snows 
gather, waiting for the release of 
spring and summer sun; waiting to 
water fields of corn and chile, wait- 
ing for the long sea journey. 


And so the valleys filled and 
the pattern of yearly life grew to 
something like surety, molded by 
mountain and stream, by wood- 
land and grassland, by the nature 
of the people and the nature of 
earth and sky and soil. 


And so it was through two cen- 
turies, the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth and even on into and 
through most of the nineteenth. 
The field of Juan Vigil in 1800 
was the field of a Vigil in 1900. 


But eastward the Civil War 
marked the end of an era, the tri- 
umph of capital and industry, and 
nineteenth century America 
rocked under the accelerating ex- 
pansions of a nation building. 
Railroads, cities, factories, the 
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Scenes of heavy snowfall. 

Snow drifting in heavy wind and 
piling in roads. 

Herder and flock in storm. 
Horseman in heavy snow. 


Interior scenes. 

Woman looking out window. 
Man working before fire. 

Woman working around the stove. 
Musicians playing at baile with 
dancers. 

CU of house in snow. 
Semi-long-shot of peaks in snow. 


CU sign Gettysburg 23 mi. 


> 


Antietam 7 mi. 
American Express. 
Standard Oil. 

Bell ‘Telephone. 
Railroad yards. 

Stock-driving scene: 1,000 head. 


” ” 


? ” 


” ” 
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commercial stock industry, and 
commercial farming mushroomed 
to make an America of buildings 
and markets, of buying and selling. 


The 1880's brought the rail- 
road to the Rio Grande. With and 
following the railroad came com- 
mercial America. | 


Already, in the 60’s and 70’s 
the little valleys north of Santa Fe 
had filled. There was beginning 
pressure on the land, more people, 
more stock. Pressure that started 
Juan Vigil looking for land in 
outlying valleys. He went over the 
mountains into a western branch 
of the Rio Grande—into the 
Puerco. He found water there, 
easy to divert to good soil. He 
found fine grass, a fertile valley for 
stock and farms. Others came, and 
once again in these outlying val- 
leys villages grew—in the Puerco— 
Cabezon and Cuba, Salazar and 
Regina, and La Ventana. 


But commercial America 
brought many things to these 
people who had already settled and 
used and lived on the land here. 


To Juan Vigil IV, in Cordova, 
it brought wage work. He went 
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MCU John Deere Factory and sign. 
” International Harvester and 

sign. 

McCormack Deering. 

Typical New York mansion, 

1880's. 

Row of N. Y. brownstone houses. 


” 


Possible shot D. R. & G. W. train. 
Bond and Company 
Sheep 


Scene Cordova and fields filling 
valley. 

Scene Cundiyo and fields filling 
valley. 

Secene Vallecitos and fields filling 
valley. 

Man plowing in long narrow field. 
Long-shot of wagon on hill road 
leaving town. 

CU of man or man and woman on 
moving wagon seat. 


MCU of running stream (V. G.) 
Steers feeding in heavy grass. 
Adobe house and yard away from 
trees sunbaked. 
Same village scene from hillside. 


Juan Vigil walking into camera. 
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ROOTS IN THE EARTH 


to work on the railroad. *Til grad- 
ually through the 80’s and go’s 
and through the war into the 20’s, 
many of his neighbors or his neigh- 
bors’ sons went to work. At one 
season or another they traveled on- 
ward from village and town ’til 
nearly every family had a man 
working somewhere for some part 
of the year. They built the rail- 
roads; they manned the mines and 
the smelters. For Anglo lumber 
companies they cut the timber. 
For growing livestock companies 
they herded sheep in New Mexico 
and Colorado, in Montana and 
Wyoming. For the sugar com- 
panies of Colorado and other states 
they harvested the beets. 


Finally the villages were sup- 
plying 12,000 part-time workers to 
the west. From the railroad Juan 
came home with money in his 
pocket. Money added to the food 
and materials from the fields and 
dwindling available ranges to sup- 
port his people and the other vil- 
lage people of the Rio Grande. 


With the one hand, commer- 
cial America brought wage work 
for the people. With the other, it 
brought new ideas of land and its 
use. Land became something to 
buy and sell, to get hold of for 
profit. The Vigil family and other 
villagers had grazed a few head 
of sheep and goats to furnish wool 
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Spanish-American _section-gang 
working. 

CU of Spanish-American swinging 
pick. 

6 different scenes of men leaving 
villages. 


MCU of working scene in smelters. 
CU of man operating carriage in 
sawmill. 


Spanish-American with big flock 
of sheep. 


CU in beet fields, possibly in fac- 
tory. 


Immense pile of sugar beets with 
factory in background. 


CU Juan Vigil’s head and shoul- 

ders, very animated, dressed for 
town—fade into 

Saturday evening street scene. 

Store goods on shelf in Cordova 

room. 


Scenes of land company offices and 
real estate offices. 


2 scenes with small flocks of either 
sheep or goats. 
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and cheese, milk and meat. Now 
the same villagers, as sheepherders, 
tended herds of thousands. They 
watched the sheep of the commer- 
cial operator graze. In the sum- 
mer they trailed them into the 
mountain pastures. In the winter 
trailed them down, _ grazing 
through valley grass lands. And so 
the flocks that the Vigils herded for 
others spread out over most of the 
Rio Grande. At the same time 
herders of village stock, a handful 
of goats or sheep, a few cows, 
grazed their stock over ever-nar- 
rowing pastures. Year by year 
Juan found worse feed for his 
stock. Year by year he watched the 
land that was left to him and his 
cattle grow poorer. 


He made a precarious living 
tending the herds of others, and 
together his flocks and the com- 
mercial herds fed too heavily off 
the grass and shrubs of the Rio 
Grande. They made too many 
mouths for the food there. And 
gradually there was less feed for 
all. Juan’s flock grazes on the 
worst range. It continues to graze 
there, though the ear‘h becomes 
poorer for it, continues to graze 
because villagers need meat and 
milk and there is no other choice. 


Today, Juan Vigil and his 
neighbors live by much of the old 
pattern. But it is not the same, for 


Herder on hill watching thousands 
of sheep in V. G. 

CU of herder. 

Man with burros and flock of 
sheep trailing into mountains. 
Short scenes of tremendous flocks 
with herder over different types. 


CU sheep scenes (on fair range 
where possible) . 

Scene 1. New Mexico Land & Tim- 
ber Co. No Trespass. 

2. Fernandez Land & Cattle Co. 


Herder on knoll watching small 
flock goats or sheep. 

CU of herder. 

CU sheep or goats grazing bad 
range. 


Montage of closeups feeding 
mouths of sheep, goats, cows. 


Juan watching his flock graze on 
poor eroded range. 


Scene of gas pump, “Germ Pro- 
cssed Motor Oil,” with Cordova 
adobe houses in background. 
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ROOTS IN THE EARTH 


the new has come upon it. It is no 
simple relationship between a man 
and soil. ‘That went some decades 
ago. 


Today, Juan and many vil- 
lagers no longer trail in from beet 
field and railroad with money in 
the pocket. There has not been 
much work since 1930. They sit 
in the sun, help in the fields, do 
simple work around the place, or 
work on public road and school 
in place of smelter. Only one man 
finds outside work where five men 
found it before. 


And over the mountains on the 
Rio Puerco, forty years have 
brought almost the death of a 
valley. A Vigil came in 1870. He 
and his neighbors put the valley 
under irrigation. The towns grew. 
In 1890, Cabezon had three stores 
and seven saloons. In 1900, Cuba 
had become an agricultural center. 


Today, look at Cabezon, look 
at Casa Salazar, look at Cuba— 
look at the land and the Rio 
Puerco. The dam that brought 
the Vigii’s water has washed out. 
He sees the valley cut deep. His 
water is lost in a canyon. His 
ditches are clogged. Some of his 
neighbors plow and harvest, but 
the harvest is poor. He tends his 
few cows, but they are poor, and 
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MCU Coca Cola sign in setting 
adobe buildings and chiles. 


Scene idle industrial plant. 
Interior scene entire room of fac- 
tory idle. 

CU idle machinery. 

CUs and M long-shots of idling 
men and groups of men. In some 
closeups, detail poor clothing, 
shoes, etc., will speak for situation. 
MCU shot of man hoeing. 

WPA working crews. 

School scene: WPA sign: road 
work. 


Same grass and stream shot as 
earlier in script in V. G. 

Dissolve into shot of present-day 
Rio Puerco, where cut is deep. 


MCU of saloon front. 


Dissolve into street shot of Cabe- 
zon today. 

CU of old balconied building at 
Casa Salazar. 

Street scene in Cuba of dilapidated 
bars and gas stations with some 
activity. 

Long-shot deep cut Puerco in rela- 
tion to valley. 

CU Puerco bank and tree at top. 
Women out working in poor fields. 
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his land, too. Cows and field to- 
gether no longer bring a living. 
In a short span of decades he and 
his valley have prospered and no 
longer prosper. 


The picture changes from val- 
ley to valley over the Rio Grande 
but is still the same in so many 
villages, in so much land on the 
upper river. People live on in the 
old vital pattern of season and 
soil. They come and go. They 
build new homes, make over old 
—raise corn, chile, tend stock, trade 
at the stores. Juan talks against 
the wall with his neighbor. Vil- 
lage life grew strong roots long 
before commercial America 
brought to it problems of employ- 
ment and_ ever-narrowing  re- 
sources. The strong roots remain 
though life goes on in a poorer 
land. It’s future lies in that land. 


Here on this upper river are 
many interests, stockman and 
farmer, lumberman and _store- 
keeper, and the public agencies 
holding responsibility for great 
acreages of land. Together they 
work and plan toward a new stabil- 
ity of people and land and waters 
on the Rio Grande. 


MCU shabby house and yards. 
Cows in bad condition on bad val- 
ley range. 

CU tilt from Juan’s idle hands to 
face. 


Shot of Cordova roof-tops from 
hill. 


SCU of wheat heads. 

CU women winnowing wheat. 
SCU running water-wheel of vil- 
lage mill. 

Man coming up hill in Model T. 
New house. 

Woman plastering. 


Cordova street scene. 


SCU Quiet scene man carving. 
SCU Chile and corn against adobe 
house wall. 

SLS Sheep and herder moving 
quietly along hillside in good 
grass. 

CU Hands of old Spanish-Ameri- 
can man. 

SCU of Rio Grande waters. 
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THE 1940 CENSUS AND LEGISLATIVE 
REAPPORTIONMENT IN NEW MEXICO 


P.M. Baldwin 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION IGNORED 


Tne vast paragraph of Article IV of the Constitution of the state 
of New Mexico reads: “‘At its first session after the publication of the 
census of the United States in the year nineteen hundred and twenty 
and at the first session after each United States census thereafter, the 
legislature may reapportion the legislative districts of the state upon the 
basis of population.” 

This constitutional provision has never been carried out. The 
censuses of 1920 and 1930 have been permitted to pass without action 
by the legislature. In the meantime, population shifts have occurred 
which make the existing distribution of representation very far from 
being “upon the basis of population,” as envisaged by the Constitution. 
At the regular session in 1941 the legislature will again have an oppor- 
tunity to rectify the inequity and injustice of the present system. On 
account of the words “‘at the first session after each United States cen- 
sus” inserted in the constitutional provision above quoted, the oppor- 
tunity to “reapportion the legislative districts of the state upon the 
basis of population” occurs only once in each ten years. If the legis- 
lature fails to act in 1941, it will be precluded from taking action until 
1951, although it is safe to say that during the ensuing decade the 
glaring inequality of the present apportionment will become more 
and more flagrantly unjust to growing communities. 

It is the purpose of this article to present an analysis of the facts 
regarding the present apportionment of legislative representation, for 
the use of members of the state legislature, newspaper editors, and other 
persons interested. The figures have been very carefully checked and 
re-checked, and it is the author’s belief that they are statistically 
unassailable. The statistics of population are the preliminary figures 
released by the Bureau of Census on September 7, 1940, but it is unlikely 
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that any revision would materially affect the results shown in the tables 
contained herein. 


INEQUALITIES AND PECULIARITIES OF PRESENT DISTRIBUTION 


The great inequalities of population and voting strength in the 
various senatorial and representative districts of the state are shown in 
Table 1 and Table 2. It will be observed that the population of the 
senatorial districts (which each elect one senator) varies from 12,040 
for district twenty-two, to 100,180 for district five. For the representa- 
tive districts the population per member varies from 5,449 for district 
seven, to 50,193 for district twenty-eight. These two tables, however, 
give an unsatisfactory comparison, because some counties appear in 
more than one district. 

The distribution of representation in New Mexico is peculiar in 
that some of the election districts overlap each other. This fact compli- 
cates the problem of determining what representation each county 
actually has. This problem has been met by assigning to each county, 
which forms part of a district, a fraction of the representation of that 
district equal to the fraction which the population of the county is of 
the population of the whole district. For example, if a county has two- 
thirds of the population of a district, it will be considered to have a two- 
thirds share in the representation of that district. Where a county 
appears in more than one district, its total representation is determined 
by adding its shares in the representation of the several districts. Table 
3 has been constructed on this basis and provides the most satisfactory 
statistical comparison of the representation in the senate and house of 
the various counties. 

This comparison is made by working out a quota for each county, 
for the senate and the house, respectively. ‘The quota may be defined as 
the number of persons that each legislator represents. It will be noted 
that the senatorial quota varies from 9,460 for the county of Socorro to 
99,895 for the county of San Juan. In other words, in the state senate, 
one person in Socorro County has as much representation as ten and 
one-half persons in the county of San Juan. Turning to the quotas for 
representation in the house, we find that they run from 4,344 in the 
case of Harding County to 23,105 for Bernalillo County, a ratio of 
approximately one to five. That is to say, one person in Harding 
County is as well represented in the house as five persons (and slightly 
more) in Bernalillo. 
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This inequality in the representation of the various counties is 
still more strikingly shown in Table 4. Here each county’s representa- 
tion, both in senate and house (as given in Table 3), is compared with 
that of the average county (columns I and III) and with San Juan 
County for the senate (column II) and with Bernalillo County for 
the house (column IV), these being the most under-represented 
counties in the senate and house, respectively. 

If we could assume that the same proportion of the population 
votes in every county, an illuminating way to read Table 4, columns 
I and III, would be as follows: If the voter in the average county has 
one vote, then the number standing opposite each county in these 
columns would show the value of a vote cast by a voter in that county, 
as compared with the voter in the average county. For example, in elec- 
tions to the senate (column I), a voter in Bernalillo County would 
have the equivalent of .538 of a vote, a voter in Catron, 1.353 votes, 
and so on down the list. In elections to the house (column III) , a voter 
in Bernalillo County would have .467 of a vote, a voter in Catron 
County, 1.325 votes, and so on. 

Column II would show the value of a vote for state senator in 
each county as compared with a vote in San Juan County. That is to 
say, again assuming that the same percentage of the population votes 
in every county, a vote in Bernalillo County would be 2.438 times as 
powerful as a vote in San Juan, a vote in Catron, 6.136 times, and so on 
down the column. Similarly, column IV would show the value of a vote 
for state representative in each county as compared with a vote in 
Bernalillo County. 


How SHOULD REAPPORTIONMENT BE ACHIEVED? 


Tables 1 to 4 establish clearly that the present apportionment of 
legislative representation in New Mexico is highly inequitable. Now 
we may turn to the question: How can this situation be corrected? 

Reapportionment can be brought about (1) by the exercise of 
the power of the legislature in accordance with Article IV of the state 
Constitution or (2) by constitutional amendment. Any thorough- 
going revision (as, for example, the establishment of a unicameral 
legislature) would have to be made by the second method. However, 
it is the purpose of this article to deal only with such revision as may 
be carried through by the legislature, under its present delegated 
authority. 
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This is subject to certain restrictions. First, as mentioned above, 
the reapportionment must be enacted in the first regular session after 
the decennial census. Second, the number of members of the senate 
is fixed at twenty-four and of the house of representatives at forty-nine 
(Art. IV, sec. 3). Third, quite reasonably, “each county included in 
each district shall be contiguous to some other county therein.” Fourth, 
reapportionment must be “upon the basis of population.” 

The problem of reapportionment would be easier if the legislature 
were permitted to increase the number of members in either house. 
However, since this number is fixed by the Constitution, our problem 
becomes one of making the most equitable distribution possible, “upon 
the basis of population,” the districts being so arranged that there shall 
be twenty-four members of the senate and forty-nine members of the 
house. The first step in solving this problem will be to work out mathe- 
matically the representation to which each county should be entitled. 
We can then construct a table for reorganization of each house, which 
will approximate the mathematical distribution as closely as possible. 
This will be the best possible solution, within the restrictions now laid 
down by the state Constitution. | 


StricT MATHEMATICAL APPORTIONMENT 


Even though it is obviously impractical to make a strictly mathe- 
matical apportionment of legislative representation to the various dis- 
tricts, nevertheless it is useful to calculate what such representation 
would be, not only because the Constitution requires that reappor- 
tionment be “upon the basis of population,” but because a democratic 
system of representation ought to approximate this ideal as closely as 
possible. 

To work out a mathematically accurate apportionment, all that is 
necessary is to divide the population of each district by some number 
which is selected as the quota. The most convenient quota will be the 
quotient arrived at by dividing the population of the state by the 
number of members to be elected. For example, the population of New 
Mexico in 1940 is given by the Census Bureau as 528,687. Since the 
number of senators is twenty-four and of representatives, forty-nine, the 
quota number for the senate is 22,029 and for the house, 10,789. Based 
on these quotas, the mathematically accurate representation (purely 
theoretical, of course) of the counties of New Mexico will be as given 
in Table 5. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHEME OF REAPPORTIONMENT 


With our table of strict mathematical representation before us, we 
are now in a position to tackle the practical problem of reapportioning 
the legislative districts of the state upon the basis of population, in 
accordance with the constitutional provision. 

Mathematical justice will not be attainable. The best practical 
approximation to it can be obtained by assigning to each county its 
mathematical representation as shown in Table 5, disregarding all 
fractions less than one-half, and counting all fractions greater than one- 
half as equal to one. Counties whose mathematical representation is 
less than .50 must be joined to some neighboring county to form a legis- 
lative district. The results of this procedure are set forth in Tables 6 
and 7, which the author offers as being, in his judgment, the most 
feasible solution of the problem of reapportionment at the present time, 
under the conditions imposed by the Constitution. 

A slight difficulty arises in connection with redistribution of seats 
in the senate. The rule above stated would work out well if there were 
twenty-five senators instead of twenty-four. As it is, one is faced with a 
choice of two departures from the rule. Either the number of senators 
for Bernalillo County must be placed at two instead of three, or Quay 
County must be united with Curry to form a single district, even though 
both these counties have a mathematical representation greater than 
.50. Under the circumstances, it seems to this writer that the first 
alternative is less objectionable from a practical standpoint, although 
the second is mathematically preferable. With six members in the 
house, as suggested for the reorganization of that body, Bernalillo 
County could hardly complain of under-representation. 

A suggestion is also offered, in regard to the house of representa- 
tives, that, where a district is entitled to more than one member, such 
district might be sub-divided. To what extent this might be carried 
would, of course, be a matter for legislative enactment, but an indica- 
tion has been offered showing how the four largest cities of the state 
might be given representation separate from their counties. Such sepa- 
ration may be advantageous as preventing the rural section from being 
dominated by the city, or vice versa. 

It should further be noted that the proposed scheme does away 
entirely with overlapping districts, an arrangement which is undesir- 
able, both because it conceals the actual apportionment of representa- 
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tion and because it lends itself to the abuse of gerrymandering. More- 
over, it is complicated and unnecessary. 

Table 8 shows what would be the representation and quota of each 
county, in the senate and the house, under the proposed reapportion- 
ment. Comparison with Table 3 will show that, although owing to 
practical necessity the quotas of the various counties are by no means 
equal, they approach equality much more closely than under the pres- 
ent distribution. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the writer would like to state that this article is a 
revision of a paper originally prepared for the Conference on Business 
and Government in New Mexico, held at the University of New Mex- 
ico in December, 1934. That paper was published in the NEw Mexico 
BusinEss REvIEw, issue of April, 1935. The figures there given were 
based upon the census of 1930. In the present article they have been 
brought up to date by working out new tables based upon the census 
of 1940. The statistics here presented are published at this time in 
order that they may be available to the state legislature, in its session 
of 1941, for such action as it may see fit to take on reapportionment, in 
accordance with the clause in the Constitution providing therefor. The 
writer realizes that the particular scheme of reapportionment herein 
suggested is not ideal, but the limitations imposed by the state Consti- 
tution must be kept in mind. 





TABLE 1 
SENATORIAL DistTRICTS OF NEW MEXICO RANKED ACCORDING TO 1940 POPULATION 








Dist. Counties Included No. Voting Population 
No. 1940* 1940 





Bernalillo, Sandoval, San Juan 34,178 100,180 
Bernalillo 27,033 69,315 
Grant, Hidalgo, Luna, Sierra, Socorro 17,727 49,678 
Eddy, Lea 12,210 45,249 
Lincoln, Otero, Socorro, Torrance 16,168 41,432 
San Miguel, Mora 16,588 38,755 
Rio Arriba, Sandoval 12,382 37,644 
San Miguel, Guadalupe 15,792 35.457 
Average senatorial district 11,553 32,161 
Colfax, Harding, Union 11,614 32,097 
Santa Fe 12,862 30,573 
Dofia Ana 9,043 30,374 
San Miguel 12,189 27,857 
Rio Arriba 8,457 23,861 
Chaves 7,475 23,854 
McKinley 4,242 23,612 
Avge. of 24 sen. dists. if no overlapping 7,712 22,029 
Valencia 6,053 20,235 
Grant 5,853 20,009 
Lincoln, Otero 7,060 19,013 
Colfax 7614 18,685, 
Taos 6,758 18,442 
De Baca, Roosevelt 6,026 18,229 
Curry 6,386 18,007 
Socorro, Catron 6,978 16,267 
Quay 4/732 12,040 





Each of the above districts elects one senator. Note the great disparity of population 
and number of voters. 


* Figures taken from newspapers; not official. 





TABLE 2 


REPRESENTATIVE Districts OF NEw MEXICO RANKED ACCORDING TO 
POPULATION PER MEMBER 








Counties Included No. Voting Population No. of Pop. per 
1940* 1940 Members Member 


1940 





Guadalupe, Santa Fe, Torrance 20,608 50,193 
Rio Arriba, Sandoval 12,382 37644 
Guadalupe, San Miguel 15,792 36,457 
Lincoln, Otero, Socorro 12,025, 30,412 
Bernalillo 27,033 69,315 
Lea, Eddy 12,210 45.249 
De Baca, Roosevelt 6,026 18,229 
Curry 6,386 18,007 
San Juan 3,220 17,087 
Santa Fe 12,685, 30,573 
Dofia Ana 9,043 30,374 
Sandoval 3,925 13,783 
Average representative district 8,189 21,828 
Grant, Hidalgo 7,387 24,811 
Rio Arriba 8,457 23,861 
McKinley 4,242 23,612 
Torrance 45143 11,020 
Avge. of go dists. if no overlapping 6,170 17,623 
Otero 3,472 10,509 
Valencia 5,997 20,235 
Colfax 7,614 18,685, 
San Miguel 12,189 27,857 
Taos 6,758 18,442 
Union 3,981 9,068 
Guadalupe 3,603 8,600 
Lincoln 3.588 8,504 
Socorro, Catron 6,978 16,267 
Chaves 7475 23,854 
Sierra 2,959 6,933 
Luna 2,475 6.535 
Quay 4/732 12,040 
Mora 4:399 10,898 
Harding 2,019 45344 


50,193 
37544 
36.457 
30,412 
23,105 
22,624 
18,229 
18,007 
17,087 
15,286 
15,187 
13,783 
13,364 
12,405 
11,930 
11,806 
11,020 
10,789 
10,509 
10,117 

9.342 

9,286 
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Note the great disparity in the quota (population per member) of the various districts. 
* Figures taken from newspapers; not official. 





TABLE 3 
PRESENT REPRESENTATION OF EACH COUNTY 








County Population Representation Senate Representation House 
1940 in Senate Quota in House Quota 





Bernalillo 69,315 1.692 40,966 3 23,105 
Catron 4,868 -299 16,281 598 8,140 
Chaves 23,854 1 23,854 3 7:95} 
Colfax 18,685, 1.582 11,811 2 9.342 
Curry 18,007 1 18,007 1 18,007 
De Baca 3,720 204 18,235 ‘ 18,235, 
Dofia Ana 30,374 1 30,374 15,187 
Eddy 24,107 533 45,229 i 22,614 
Grant 20,009 1.403 14,262 12,405 
Guadalupe 8,600 .236 36,441 6,112 
Harding 4,344 135 32,178 4,344 
Hidalgo 4,802 .097 49,505 : 12,408 
Lea 21,142 467 45.272 22,636 
Lincoln 9,504 652 13,043 6,644 
Luna 6.535 49,885 6.535 
McKinley 23,612 23,612 11,806 
Mora 10,898 38,783 5-449 
Otero 10,509 ‘ 13,022 7813 
Quay 12,040 12,040 6,020 
Rio Arriba 23,861 14,603 9,059 
Roosevelt 14,509 é 18,227 18,227 
Sandoval 13,783 , 27,402 : 10,090 
San Juan 17,082 99,895 17,082 
San Miguel 27,857 11,219 7,401 
Santa Fé 30,573 39,573 d 11,718 
Sierra 6.933 49.521 6.933 
Socorro 11,399 9,460 6,415 
Taos 18,442 1 18,442 9,221 
Torrance 11,020 .266 41,429 9,033 
Union 9,068 .283 32,042 1 9,068 
Valencia 20,235 1 20,235 2 10,117 





Average County 17,054 774 22,029 1.581 10,789 





Explanation: In New Mexico, many counties form only part of a legislative district or, 
in the case of several of the more populous counties, form a part of two or three over- 
lapping districts. For example, San Miguel County in itself forms senatorial district No. 1; 
it is combined with Mora to form senatorial district No. 2, and with Guadalupe in sena- 
torial district No. 3. Likewise, for the election of representatives, San Miguel by itself 
elects three members for district No. 6, and is associated with Guadalupe to elect one 
representative for district No. 29. Under these circumstances, a problem is raised of how 
to calculate the legislative representation of a county which forms only a part of a district 
or of several districts. This problem has been attacked by assigning to such counties a 
share in the representation of each district, in which it is included, equal to the ratio of 
the population of the county to the population of the entire district. 

Thus, to revert to the example of San Miguel County, we can calculate its representa- 
tion in the Senate as follows: For Dist. No. 1, 1 senator; for Dist. No. 2, .719; for Dist. No. 3, 
.746; total, 2.483. Similarly, the county’s representation in the House is: For Dist. No. 6, 
3 members; for Dist. No. 29, .764; total, 3.764. The quota can then be arrived at by 
dividing the population of the county by its representation. 





TABLE 4 
SHOWING INEQUALITY OF REPRESENTATION IN THE VARIOUS COUNTIES 








Quota for Senate Quota for House 


Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to 
that of that of that of that of 
Average San Juan Average Bernalillo 
County County County County 
Col. I Col. Il Col. III Col. IV 





Bernalillo 538 2.438 467 1.000 
Catron 1.353 6.136 2.838 
Chaves 923 4.188 2.906 
Colfax 1.865, 8.458 2.473 
Curry 1.223 5-548 ‘ 1.283 
De Baca 1,208 5.478 é 1.267 
Dofia Ana 725 3-289 R 1.521 
Eddy 487 2.209 ‘ 1.022 
Grant 1.525 7.004 ; 1.863 
Guadalupe 605, 2.741 3-780 
Harding 685, 3-104 5-319 
Hidalgo 445 2.018 1.862 
Lea 487 2.207 1.021 
Lincoln 1.689 7.659 3.478 
Luna 442 2.003 3-536 
McKinley 933 4-231 1.957 
Mora 568 2.576 ‘ 4.240 
Otero 1.692 7-671 2.957 
Quay 1.830 8.297 3.838 
Rio Arriba 1.509 6.841 2.551 
Roosevelt 1.209 5-481 1.268 
Sandoval 804 3-646 : 2.290 
San Juan 221 1.000 1.353 
San Miguel 1.964 8.904 3-122 
Santa Fé 721 3-267 1.972 
Sierra 445 2.017 3-333 
Socorro 2.329 10.560 3-602 
Taos 1.195 5-417 2.506 
Torrance 532 2.411 2.558 
Union 688 3-118 ’ 2.548 
Valencia 1.089 4-937 ’ 2.284 





Avge. County 1,000 4-535 , 2.142 








TABLE 5 
Srrict MATHEMATICAL APPORTIONMENT OF COUNTY REPRESENTATION 








Population, Representation Representation 
County 1940 in Senate in House 





Bernalillo 69,315 3-15 6.42 
Catron 4,868 22 45 
Chaves 23,854 1.08 2.21 
Colfax 18,685, 85 1.73 
Curry 18,007 82 1.67 
De Baca 3;720 17 34 
Dofia Ana 39.374 1.38 2.82 
Eddy 24,107 1.09 2.23 
Grant 20,009 91 1.85, 
Guadalupe 8,600 39 80 
Harding 4:344 -20 .40 
Hidalgo 4,802 22 45 
Lea 21,142 .96 
Lincoln 8,504 39 79 
Luna 6,535 -30 61 
McKinley 23,612 1.07 
Mora 10,898 49 
Otero 10,509 .48 
Quay 12,040 55 
Rio Arriba 23,861 1.08 
Roosevelt 14,509 66 
Sandoval 13,783 63 
San Juan 17,082 76 
San Miguel 27,857 1.26 
Santa Fé 30,573 1.39 
Sierra 6,933 31 
Socorro 11,399 52 
Taos 18,442 84 
Torrance 11,020 .5O 
Union 9,068 41 
Valencia 20,235 92 





Totals 528,687 








TABLE 6 
SUGGESTED REORGANIZATION OF SENATE 








Dist. | Counties Included Population No. of Pop. per 
No. 1940 Senators Senator 





Bernalillo 69,315 
Chaves 23,854 
Colfax, Union 275753 
Curry 18,007 
Dofia Ana 30,374 
Eddy 24,107 
Grant, Hidalgo 24,811 
Lea 21,142 
McKinley 23,612 
Mora, Harding 15,242 
Otero, Lincoln 19,013 
Quay 12,040 
Rio Arriba 23,861 
Roosevelt, De Baca 18,229 
Sandoval 13,783 
San Juan 17,082 
San Miguel 27,857 
Santa Fé 30,573 
Sierra, Luna 13,468 
Socorro, Catron 16,267 
Taos 18,442 
Torrance, Guadalupe 19,620 
Valencia 20,235 


34,657 
23,854 
27:753 
18,007 
39:374 
24,107 
24,811 
21,142 
23,612 
15,242 
19,013 
12,040 
23,861 
18,229 
13,783 
17,082 
27,857 
$0:573 
13,468 
16,267 
18,442 
19,620 
20,235 


on Oo CO KD = 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
24 





Note: Strictly on the basis of population, Bernalillo County should receive three 
senators. However, since the Constitution limits the number of senators to twenty-four, the 
above seemed to be, on the whole, the fairest way to allot the senatorial representation. 
Further explanation of this point will be found in the text of the article. 





TABLE 7 
SUGGESTED REORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE 








Counties Included Population No. of Pop. per 
1940 Members Member 





Bernalillo (outside Albuquerque) 33:937 
City of Albuquerque 35,378 
Chaves (outside Roswell) 10,411 
City of Roswell 13,443 
Colfax 18,685, 
Curry 18,007 
Dofia Ana 30,374 
Eddy 24,107 
Grant, Hidalgo 24,811 
Lea (outside Hobbs) 10,501 
City of Hobbs 10,641 
Lincoln 8,504 
McKinley 23,612 
Mora 10,898 
Otero 10,509 
Quay 12,040 
Rio Arriba 23,861 
Roosevelt, De Baca 18,229 
Sandoval 13,783 
San Juan 17,082 
San Miguel, Guadalupe 35,457 
Santa Fé (outside city) 10,336 
City of Santa Fé 20,237 
Sierra, Luna 13,468 
Socorro, Catron 16,267 
Taos 18,442 
Torrance 11,020 
Union, Harding 13,412 
Valencia 20,235 


11,312 
11,793 
10,411 
13.443 

9,342 

9,003 
10,125 
12,053 
12,405, 
10,501 
10,641 

8,504 
11,806 
10,898 
10,509 
12,040 
11,930 

9,114 
13,783 

8,541 
12,152 
10,336 
10,118 
13,468 

8,133 

9,221 
11,020 
13,412 
10,117 
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TABLE 8 
CouNTY REPRESENTATION AFTER SUGGESTED REAPPORTIONMENT 
(For comparison with Table 3) 








County Population Representation Senate Representation 
1940 in Senate Quota in House 





Bernalillo 69,315 2.000 — 34,657 6.000 
Catron 4,868 +299 16,281 598 
Chaves 23,854 1.000 23,854 2.000 
Colfax 18,685, 673 27,763 2.000 
Curry 18,007 1.000 18,007 2.000 
De Baca 3,720 -204 18,235 .408 
Dofia Ana 30,374 1.000 30,374 3.000 
Eddy 24,107 1.000 24,107 2.000 
Grant 20,009 806 24,825 1.613 
Guadalupe 8,600 438 19,635, 708 
Harding 4344 285, 15,242 324 
Hidalgo 4,802 -194 24,753 387 
Lea 21,142 1.000 21,142 2.000 
Lincoln 8,504 447 19,025 1.000 
Luna 6.535 485 13,474 485 
McKinley 23,612 1.000 23,612 2.000 
Mora 10,898 15,242 1.000 
Otero 10,509 19,004 1.000 
Quay 12,040 ‘ 12,040 1.000 
Rio Arriba 23,861 23,861 2.000 
Roosevelt 14,509 ‘ 18,227 

Sandoval 13,783 13,783 1.000 
San Juan 17,082 d 17,082 2.000 
San Miguel 27,857 é 27,857 

Santa Fé 30,573 d 30.573 3.000 
Sierra 6,933 13,462 

Socorro 11,399 16,261 

Taos 18,442 . 18,442 

Torrance 11,020 . 19,609 

Union 9,068 27,731 

Valencia 20,235 é 20,235 





State 528,687 22,029 








BACK TO BREAD 
Michael Seide 


Tuart WEEK it was my turn to have lunch at one o’clock. The boss 
wanted to have someone in the factory all the time in case a customer 
called up or a package came in. But when one eats alone, an hour for 
lunch is much too much. I would dive into that cheap excuse for a 
cafeteria across Madison Avenue (when I ate with the bunch, we went 
to Childs’ basement on Fifth Avenue) and scramble out again in fifteen 
minutes flat. I would then stroll a bit down the block and stop and 
look doubtfully north and south, chewing a soggy toothpick and won- 
dering what to do with myself until two o’clock. Usually I would end 
up by returning to my building, where I would sit down on the stairs in 
the back of the lobby and laze there on a cool marble step while other 
slaves scurried in and out the elevator, chasing business. 

Thursday afternoon, I had just plumped down on the second step 
and was putting a match to a Camel, when Jimmy, the elevator boy, 
came strutting over for me to feel his muscle. The scrapper was but 
six months out of County Sligo, Ireland, and already he wanted to be 
a cop. He flexed his uniformed arm and puffed into my face; but I 
held him off, glancing away in annoyance. All at once I blushed so hard 
that Jimmy straightened and dropped his club of an arm in surprise. 
I was gawking beyond him, a lovely look of delight and amazement on 
my face. He turned swiftly to see who had come into the lobby, and 
saw her (arm in arm with Glickman) enter the elevator. 

‘“‘Why, do you know the lady?” he asked, puzzled by my nutty look. 

“What lady?” I said. 

“Oh, now, man!” he laughed. 

“Come on, Tarzan,” I said, “get to work.” 

“But first feel,” he begged hurriedly. ‘“‘Go on, man, take a feel of it!” 

I felt his muscle. 

“Where is it?” I said. 

“What?” he bellowed. ‘Where is it, you say?” 

He moved away, shaking his fist at my grin. 


51 
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But you little nitwit (I swore softly at myself) , why the blush? 

Yet recognition had been swift and sure (she was dead, who was it 
had told me, and I had lazily accepted the rumor—or had the fool mixed 
her up with someone else?) , and the sudden heelclicking fact of her 
(Madeline!) had given me an exquisite kick in the heart. A glimpse of 
her peeled fifteen years off my toughening hide, and I had become once 
again a bashful and fascinated child: that same mousy seven-year-old 
who had once nibbled at the edges of the peculiar charm and mystery 
that had been young Mrs. Madeline Singer, a woman who had never 
been completely explained. 

So I tried to analyze that blush. It felt fine to have something excit- 
ing to think about. I lit a second cigarette from the glowing butt of the 
first and reached out eagerly to feel the muscle of that time fifteen years 
ago. 

It was early summer then in East New York, Brooklyn. And my 
mother said to me, It is getting warm and you must go get a short hair 
cut. You are a big boy now and can go without me. Here, she said, 
is twenty-five cents (don’t lose it or I'll cripple you!) and just tell the 
man to take it all off in the back and leave me a little nicely in the 
front. And I looked so stupid she began to shake me and I dropped the 
quarter and she yelled and I ducked and picked it up and scuttled out of 
the house. The barber was a sad and attractive man. Whenever there 
was no one to shave or clip, he would console himself by liquefying the 
sunshine with the tootling of his clarinet. He lifted me onto a board 
placed across the arms of the chair and asked me kindly, How do you 
want it, sonny? And I said, Short, flattered to be asked. Cut it very 
short. So he clipped me to the bone. And when I came home and my 
mother saw my baldy, she screamed and smacked me once on the top of 
my skull, then grabbed it to her bosom and felt of it gingerly and then, 
holding me off, began to grin, then laughed until she cried. Aw, gee. 

Come here, my darling dope, my mother said, drying her eyes, 
I'll give you a piece of bread and butter. And please, she said, angrily 
slicing and spreading, please get out of my sight before I give you 
everything I have on my heart. I stumped downstairs, munching bread 
spiced with tears. I was ashamed to show myself freely; so I paused 
before the new bakery next door. As I worried the greasy bread and 
yearned for powdered crullers, a little sissy came popping out of the 
store and began to inspect me frankly. 

‘“‘Kibba kibba koo?” he inquired pertly. 
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I merely stared. 

“Kibba?” he croaked, coming closer. “Kumb?” 

I began to back away. 

“My name’s Albert,” he said suddenly in nice English. “What’s 
yours?” 

I told him, avoiding the hand he extended to touch my head. 

“What happened?” he asked with a friendly smile. 

But I pointed to his mouth and asked him to say it again. He 
gibbled and gabbled in a wonderful way. But what did those magic 
words mean? He shrugged. They were not meant to mean. It was alla 
trick. It was a secret language meant to mystify. 

“T’ll show you how to do it,” he said, “if you let me rub your head.” 

That was it: my head of no hair. You let someone rub it as if it were 
Aladdin’s lamp, and exciting things begin to happen. You receive your 
first lesson in a cute way to talk. Then you enter with Albert his grand- 
mother’s enchanting bakery. Mrs. Weber is tiny and neat behind the 
counter, a simple soul gawking at you as she holds a seed roll in her 
hand. You trail Albert shyly. You see a bearded man at a table, 
hunched greedily over a glass of tea. Snug in his vest and alert with a 
tilted yambelkeh on his head, he grins as you approach. He chuckles 
and nabs you, pawing over your baldy and roaring with delight. Mr. 
Weber likes you. Everybody likes you. You funny kid, you. 

“Wait for me,” whispered Albert as we entered the back kitchen. 
“T have to eat now. It won't take long.” I whispered back I would wait. 
But why must we whisper? 

Because at a window barred against the petty thieves of the neigh- 
borhood sat a very handsome lady—sat strangely still, a noiseless news- 
paper in her lap. 

Albert approached her with great diffidence. 

“Madeline,” he ventured softly. 

She turned upon him in inquisition her enormous eyes. 

“I’m hungry, Madeline.” 

“So?” 

“Gramma’s busy in the store.” 

“Then you must wait.” 

“But I’m so hungry.” 

She turned away. 

“You must wait,” she said. 

She said he must wait, and it was final. It was terrible the way she 
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said he must wait. She really meant it. Terrible seemed the finality of 
her posture at the barred window. She meant to sit so (she was dressed 
with simple elegance; a cameo pinning the neck of her white frilled 
shirtwaist; a voluminous navy blue skirt flowing from her snug waist) 
until newsprint decomposed and every cake rotted and flies buzzed no 
more. 

Mrs. Weber quietly entered the kitchen. Mr. Weber shuffled after in 
floppy bedroom slippers. Seeing them, Albert went to sit down at a 
round table spread with a rose-patterned oilcloth. They were going to 
have lunch. Without Madeline? I backed up to a steamer trunk which 
lay on its side against the wall, and climbed it noiselessly. 

“Gooouhh!” Mr. Weber groaned voluptuously as he stretched 
higher and higher. He staggered away on trembling legs, then dropped 
his arms and suddenly whacked himself fiercely on the chest. Albert 
giggled. Mr. Weber winked at me out of a horrible funnyface, then 
deftly plucked Albert out of his chair and began to grapple with him. 
Mrs. Weber hurried over, wildly flapping her spoon towards Madeline 
at the window. Mr. Weber repulsed her with a tyrant’s glare. 

“Hah?” he grunted breathlessly. 

She tried to make him understand. 

“Shah-shah-shah!” he jeered, shooing her away. 

Then without warning, with startling agility, he skipped over to 
Madeline. 

“Come, Maddy!” he said tartly, clutching her arm. “You'll wear 
out the best chair. Up, I say!” 

She clicked her tongue in irritation at this pesky gnat of a man. 

“Well?” he shook her. “Well?” 

She calmly freed her arm. He tucked in his chin and stared at her 
fixedly. Suddenly he crouched before her. His bearded jaw drooped 
inanely. He swayed as though drunk, wobbling a loose idiotic head in 
mimicry. 

“Ach, I’m dying!” he moaned and tottered. “Friends ...God... 
Mamma darling, save me! Can’t you see I’m dying?” 

“Please, Papa,” she frowned, “‘you bother me.” 

He straightened testily. 

“Please, daughter,” he cried in genuine distress, “‘you worry me!” 

“Ah, Papa, leave me alone.” 

“No, I can’t stand it!” he slapped his forehead. ‘““To think that good- 
for-nothing should make you act this way. Sweet God in heaven! He 
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should change you overnight into a dummy!” He paced up and down 
with murder in his heart, his feet slapping viciously on the linoleum. 
“But why, Maddy?” he suddenly halted before her. “Why did he hit 
your” 

She sighed with the impossibility of explaining. 

“Tell me, darling, why?” 

“How excited you are, Papa,’ 
‘“‘Why are you so excited?” 

“What?” he cried, flabbergasted. ‘‘I shouldn’t be excited about it?” 

“Now, Papa,” she said gently, folding up the newspaper. “You go 
and sit down. Please. There’s absolutely nothing to worry about, I tell 
you. 

“Sit down?” he glanced behind him in bewilderment. ‘‘What for? 
What kind of monkey business is this? You think your Papa is an old 
fool?” 

‘My Papa is a very smart man,” she smiled. “But an excitable man 


’ 


she said, smiling for the first time. 


“Tut-tut!” he cried. “An excitable man! His daughter leaves her 
husband (only God knows why) and he should do nothing but sit 
down. Very nice! An excitable man.” 

“But smart.” 

“Sure, sure!” 

“See?” she said. “I’m sorry I said anything. Just look at you. Now 
isn’t it foolish to talk? What’s there to talk about? I’ve been miserable 
all these years and I told no one.” 

“But your own Papa!”’ 

“Certainly not!” she laughed vivaciously. ‘“‘He would have become 
terribly excited!” 

“She’s laughing!” he cried, astonished. “Sweet God, what am I to 
think of this queer daughter of mine?” 

“Only the best. Laugh with her, Papa.” 

He kept shaking his head disconsolately. 

‘Ah, Papa, Papa,” she mocked, reaching out to touch his arm. “You 
got such a funny face.” 

He caught hold of her hand, suddenly smiling. 

“So, Maddy?” 

“What, Papa?” 

“It’s all over, eh?” 

“Tt’s all over.” 
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“No more Sol?” 

“No more.” 

‘Why, darling?’ his smile deepened ingratiatingly. “Why?” 

“Aren’t you hungry, Papa?”’ 

‘Just because the man slapped you?” 

‘‘Huh?” she said, craning her neck towards the stove. “What’s there 
good to eat?” 

He laughed outright. “All right,” he patted her hand. “I believe 
you. When you say it’s finished, it’s finished. Only tell me this: what 
are you going to do now?” 

“I think I'll be a nurse again, Papa.” 

“A nurse,” he considered, rapidly blinking. “Fine. I approve.” 

“Oh, thank you,” she bowed. 

“Sure,” he said, ‘“‘begin now. Nurse me. I’m a very sick man.” 

“Ah, so sick!” 

He snapped his head down and kissed her loudly on the cheek. 

“Feh!” she cried. 

She ducked as he came at her for the second time. 

‘What a bear!” she laughed. “Now I’m sure he’s hungry!” 

“Hungry?” he started, coming wholly to himself. “Oh, my god, what 
time is it?” He hustled away to the sink and began to soap his hands. 
“Ruth,” said he to his wife, violently rinsing and splashing, ‘‘please set 
the table at once!’”” And Mrs. Weber quietly set the table. 

And me? A friendly fly buzzed round my head. Otherwise the kid 
with the baldy was utterly forgotten. And I liked it that way. 

A bell jangled. All looked up. 

‘“‘Someone’s in the store,” said Albert putting his nose back into a 
glass of milk. Mrs. Weber left the table. Madeline frowned (she had 
been rolling breadcrumbs, pensively kneading the soft clay of a sad 
past) and nudged her father: who’s that little boy? My heart began a 
thump-thump. 

“You still here?” Mr. Weber said. And when I lowered my head and 
did not answer, he ordered, “Come over here.” I slipped down and 
went over. “Here,” he said, reaching across the table and spearing a 
hunk of sponge cake. “Eat!” 

I stepped back, shaking my head. 

“Take it!” he roared. 

I took it. 
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“Albert’s new friend,” he chuckled. “Look at him, Maddy. Just 
look at that boy, will you?” 

She smiled at me gently. 

“He blushes,” she said. 

I sure did. 

‘“‘What’s your name?”’ she said. 

She smelled like sponge cake. 

‘“‘What?”’ her eyes sparkled. 

I said it again. 

“Oh!” she laughed. ‘“‘Nice boy!” 

“All right!”” Mr. Weber suddenly clapped his hands. “Out, Albert! 
Out with the both of you! Out!” 

So we were chased out by this benevolent tyrant, this excitable man. 
But I was back the next day, and the day after that, and almost every 
day of that memorable summer. Yet I did not see Madeline often. She 
came and went at mysterious hours. But when she was there glorifying 
the back kitchen, she liked to see me perched on that trunk. Still I do 
not remember her ever speaking to me again, except once. 

It was weeks later, and Madeline was in argument with her father. 

“But, darling,” Mr. Weber was saying, ‘why don’t you wait, please?” 

“No, Papa, no.” 

Mr. Weber tugged at his beard. 

“See Sol again, Maddy,” he urged plaintively. ‘For my sake. Talk 
to the man. What can you lose?”’ 

“Papa,” she said softly, “I’m going to be free.” 

“Every day the poor man comes and looks for you.” 

“Free, Papa!” 

Mr. Weber sighed and smiled helplessly. 

“Will it be so nice?” he said. 

“Ah, Papa!” 

“And then?” he said. “Would you again?” 

“Again?” 

“Would you marry again?” 

“You would like that?” 

“Sure.” 

“All right,” her eyes gleamed mischievously, and she pointed at me. 
“Tl wait for him.” 

Mr. Weber roared. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t laugh, Papa,” she suddenly frowned. She beck- 
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oned to me. And when I came over, she took my hand and caressed it. 

“This is a fine boy!” she said. 

‘He likes cake very much,” Mr. Weber grinned. 

‘‘He is quiet and good,” she said. 

Her hand cupped my hot cheek, and she drew me closer. 

“You would wait for me, wouldn’t you?” 

I wanted to say I would. 

“Say you would,” she implored. “Say yes.” 

I tried to say it. 

“Say it!” 

“Yes,” I said, and she hugged me tight. 

Oh, and I meant it. 

One night at supper, my father said to my mother, Sarah, why 
don’t you take the boy for a haircut? You can wipe up the floor with the 
mop he’s got. And I butted in and said, I don’t want a haircut, Pa. 
You don’t want? said my father. Why don’t you want? Because, I said. 
Why, because? he asked. Just because! I said. He smiled. Do you know 
that sometimes you are very stupid? he said. I don’t care, Pa, I said, I 
just don’t want. Sarah, he said to my mother, tomorrow the boy gets a 
haircut. You hear, Sarah? School will be next week and I want he should 
look presentable. Aw, I said, the hell with school. My father flushed. My 
mother sighed. Better leave him alone, she said. His Mr. Weber died 
today. Weber? my father cried nervously. Who is this Mr. Weber? The 
man from the bakery next door, said my mother. The poor man! He 
went to take a bath and there he died in the water! My father swallowed 
and put down his spoon. He said something under his breath, then 
shook himself free of what he was thinking. His mild gray eyes surveyed 
me kindly. Why is it, he said, you never finish your bread? You used 
to like bread. Do you want more butter? He thickened my untouched 
slice. Eat it, he said, it’s good for you. I nibbled the bread of peace. 
The taste of cake slowly whitened in my mouth. 

Yep, I sat there in the lobby and philosophized, I sure kissed the 
lock that morning when I went to call for Albert. That’s the way it 
goes; death (a powerful riddle in itself) leaves too many things unex- 
plained. Kibba kibba koo, it says and thinks it has said a lot. 

My mouth felt very ripe for a smoke. I stretched out my leg and 
dug into my pants pocket for my pack of cigarettes. But it was empty. 
I began to debate with myself whether I should run out and get a pack. 
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Just then, I saw Glickman step out of the elevator. He was laughing 
backwardly at Jimmy. 

“Hey, Glickman!” I called. 

He came prancing over in a boxer’s vicious pose. 

“Come on, kiddo!” he urged. “Let me smack you one!” 

It was disgusting. Everybody wanted to fight. 

“‘Let’s have one of your fancy cigarettes,” I said, parrying. 

Glickman smoked Murads. He clawed in his coat pocket, offering 
extravagantly. “A cigarette, anytime!’’ He was a silk underwear con- 
tractor with a factory in Brooklyn of thirty machines. He could not 
mention his age (which was fifty) without spitting. He admired his 
own self-disgust. He was a shrunken five feet five. He tried to be one 
of the boys. The band of his straw hat was gaily colored. “Where's 
your lovely boss?”’ he asked, lighting up a Murad for himself. 

“Who knows?” I said. “Who cares? This is my lunch hour.” 

“How about it, kiddo? Think there’s any work for me today?” 

“Glickman, the ladykiller,” I smiled. “Who is she?” 

“Who is who?” 

I liked to kid him. 

“That lady, Glickman,” I said. “I saw you.” 

His eyes lit up. “Oh, her. That’s my cousin.” 

“Yeah?” I said, getting excited. 

His eyes were glistening. He put one foot on the step I was occupy- 
ing and leaned over. “Kiddo,” he said, and paused. Then rapidly: “I’ve 
slept more times with that woman than you got hair on your chest!” 

“Oh, get out!” I yelled, jerking back as if I had been stabbed. 

He gaped at me. 

‘“‘What’s a matter?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing,” I said, standing up. 

“What did I say?” he asked anxiously. 

I took a last deliberate dr .g on the Murad, then squashed it under- 
foot. 

“Listen, Glickman,” I said. “I hope you’re lying about this. I know 
you're a big shot. You don’t have to lie to prove it, you know.” 

“Say, what’s eating you?” he said resentfully. “You know I don’t 


“That’s what I used to think,” I said. “Only this time it happens I 
know the lady!” 
“What?” 
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“You heard me,” I said. ‘““When I was a kid!” 

“Go on,” he said. ““What’s her name?” 

“Singer,” I said. ““Madeline Singer.” 

He threw down his cigarette and spat after it. 

“IT talk too damn much!” he said. 

I had to laugh. 

‘Take it easy,” I sneered. | 

“Listen, kiddo,” he said plaintively. “Don’t mind what I said. 
was only kidding.” 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“Sure,” he said. “I was only shooting my mouth off. Forget it, 
willya?”’ 

‘Aa, Glickman, why don’t you stop lying?” 

He licked his trembling lips. 

“Now, kiddo,” he said, ‘‘don’t talk like that.” 

“Always lying!” 

His face was screwed up as if he had a bellyache. 

“Weren't you lying just now?” 

“Christ, kiddo!” he blurted out. “Why bother me? Everybody 
knows her!” 

“What's that?” 

“Sure!” he cried. “All Brooklyn’s had her!” 

That was about all I could take. 

“I got to go now,” I mumbled, stepping down. “I’m late.” 

He grabbed my arm. 

“Say, kiddo?” 

“Yeah?” 

His grip worked appealingly. 

“See if there’s any work for me, willya?”’ 

I could not look long into his pathetic eyes. 

“Okay, Glickman,” I said, turning away, “come up later. I'll see the 
boss. Come up later.” 





NEW MEXICANS AND ACCULTURATION 


George I. Sanchez 


Tue crrzens of Spanish descent in New Mexico, hereinafter 
referred to as New Mexicans, for the sake of brevity, represent one of 
the most puzzling cultural problems in the nation. Americans legally 
for almost a hundred years and identified with this region for more than 
three centuries, it seems absurd that they should be thought of as 
other than average Americans. Nevertheless, the circumstances of his- 
tory have molded the culture of these people into forms and patterns 
which set them apart from their fellow citizens. Today, New Mexicans 
constitute a cultural group which is in the anomalous situation of being 
native American of native American descent and which, withal, is not 
typically American. 

It is not to be implied that the New Mexican may be considered a 
foreigner culturally, however. Nor that his deviation from what is 
typically American is a failing or an undesirable characteristic. Next to 
that of the Indian, his culture is the most native, or American, of all 
those represented in the United States—not only from the standpoint of 
chronological precedence but also as regards the degree of his adapta- 
tion to the environment. In addition, many of the qualities which set 
him apart from other Americans are active or potential assets to the 
nation and to the American way of life. 

Elsewhere, the author has presented a review of the major social and 
economic problems facing the New Mexicans.! In that review it is 
pointed out that, in addition to economic insufficiency and political 
ineptitude, educational backwardness is a potent factor in handicap- 
ping the New Mexican’s cultural growth and development. This 
factor represents an issue that is of great import in acculturation. 

The educational backwardness of a people is not an inherent or 
biological characteristic. Even in the case of the world’s most primitive 
peoples (the Australian aborigines and the Bushmen of the Kalahari, 


1 Forgotten People (Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1940). 
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for example) ,? serious doubt can be cast upon conclusions which 
would classify those peoples as inherently incapable of cultural change 
and progress. There is no need to document this viewpoint. The 
facts of biology, anthropology, and psychology make it virtually self- 
evident. However, it is well that, at this point, due emphasis be 
placed upon the fact that the educational backwardness of a society is 
not a product of that society's mental or physical constitution but that, 
instead, it is a result of the circumstances of the society’s history and 
environment. 

In the case of the New Mexican, educational backwardness is the 
result of two major environmental factors. One of these factors is 
rooted in the colonial history of the region and in the educational 
practices of that time. The other factor is closely associated with the 
administrative policy followed since the area came under the control 
of the United States. Both of these factors have joined to produce 
the same result—ineptitude and indifference in the development of 
education for New Mexicans. 

It is easy to understand why the education of the mass of New Mex- 
icans should not have attained a high level prior to the nineteenth 
century. Without drawing for an explanation upon the geographic 
isolation of New Mexicans from the major streams of tendency in 
western civilization at large, a brief insight into the history of 
education in Europe offers sufficient enlightenment on this point. 
Modern education—education for the common people—had not gained 
much headway in Europe prior to the nineteenth century. Even 
Prussia, at that time the most active state in such matters, was only 
tentatively feeling its way in the development of schools for the masses. 
England, France, and Spain were not to go far in offering education to 
the common man until well after the turn of the century. Education 
in the western world, with several notable (though as yet uninfluential) 
exceptions, was limited to sectarian efforts which reached a select few 
of the population through formal schools and affected the mass of the 
people only casually through the general educational influence exerted 
by church practices. This latter type of educational endeavor existed 
in New Mexico, and the former type was in the process of incubation. 
By and large, New Mexicans were not sorely underprivileged with 
respect to education when compared with their contemporaries among 


2S. D. Porteus, Primitive Intelligence and Environment (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 19$7) . 
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the common people in Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

It was the nineteenth century, with its economic and political revo- 
lutions, that saw the development of popular, or public, schools in the 
western world. On this point, Eby and Arrowood state: 


The nineteenth century witnessed the establishment in 
western Europe and America of free, publicly supported schools, 
operated for the benefit of all the people. This development was 
something new in the history of civilization. It is true that there 
had been, even in ancient times, free public schools for the 
upper classes; that Protestant leaders of the sixteenth century 
wished all children to be taught to read the Bible and instructed 
in the church catechism; and that Comenius and a few other far- 
seeing reformers had advocated education for every child. But 
most educational theorists before the middle of the eighteenth 
century held that education as enlightenment should be the 
privilege of the well-to-do.’ 


In New Mexico, too, the few privileged, well-to-do people of the 
colony were educated—by tutors at home and in the schools, colleges, 
and universities of New Spain. These institutions, particularly those 
in and around Mexico City, were much like their European counter- 
parts. Leaders, recently arrived in New Mexico from other parts of 
New Spain and from Spain, had been exposed to the educational advan- 
tages of the times and their level of education was not unlike that 
attained by their class in Europe. 

While it is obvious that geographic isolation resulted in the retarda- 
tion of the intellectual life of New Mexico, it must be borne in mind 
that, with reference to the establishment of educational institutions, the 
retardation suffered before the nineteenth century was of no great 
consequence. This is especially true if due consideration is given to the 
intellectual level of the common people and the absence of popular 
schools elsewhere in the world at the time.. Furthermore, in evaluating 
the effects of that retardation upon New Mexican life of today, it has 
relatively little significance alongside the more potent effects of the 
area's recent educational history. That is to say that the important 
roots of the New Mexican’s current educational dilemma are to be 
found in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The last hundred 
years have set the stage for the scenes enacted today. By commission or 


3 Frederick Eby and C. F. Arrowood, The Development of Modern Education (New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934) , p. 706. 
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omission during those hundred years, the agencies of public welfare 
and education have brought about the educational situation confront- 
ing the state at present. 

It is useless to conjecture upon the course that educational develop- 
ment might have taken in New Mexico had not the Mexican War inter- 
vened to give a new direction to the destinies of the area. Nevertheless, 
it must be recognized that the influences that motivated cultural growth 
and development in Europe during the early part of the nineteenth 
century were not without their effects upon New Mexico. The political 
and economic unrest of that period had its repercussion even in this 
outpost of Spanish colonization. Leaders of the colony were aware of, 
and concerned over, these movements—particularly those which related 
to the welfare of the masses and to new trends of thought in the fields of 
government and economics. The immediate educational products of 
this interest and concern are illustrated in the work of men like Father 
Antonio José Martinez and in the public utterances of the political 
leaders of the period. A most graphic and symbolic illustration of the 
educational promise given by these new pressures is observed in the 
legislation proposed, first under Mexican government and later under 
United States administration, before 1850. Some of these proposals 
had to do with such topics as land use and management, control of water 
resources, the state-church issue, education and rehabilitation of the 
Indian, and the establishment of institutions of higher education. 

It is not beyond belief that the real and active interest manifested in 
issues such as these would have led to tangible accomplishments some- 
what of the nature of those effected through the expression of the same 
sort of interest in the same type of issues elsewhere in both the New 
World and the Old. Certainly, these manifestations reflect a level and 
direction of leadership that boded well for the cultural growth of the 
New Mexican. It cannot be assumed that Father Martinez’ school at 
Taos was a purely accidental and culturally unrelated accomplishment. 
Likewise, it is reasonable to suppose that the enlightened viewpoint 
expressed by local political leaders reflected movements and trends that 
were affecting, or were about to affect, the masses of the people. 

Whatever promise may be observed in these developments, and 
whatever may be the interpretation placed upon New Mexican culture 
prior to 1846, there is no doubt that the course of events after that time 
gives no evidence of fulfilling either that promise or the more under- 
standable prospects which one would unhesitatingly associate with a 
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progressive republican-democratic form of government. It is astonish- 
ing to have to come to the conclusion that the administration of affairs 
in New Mexico during the nineteenth century by the United States 
was lacking in all the salient benefits of good, sympathetic, democratic 
government which, almost without major exception, have characterized 
this nation’s dealings with minority peoples elsewhere. 

The record is easy to read. During the period of phenomenal edu- 
cational expansion elsewhere in the nation and in the world, New 
Mexico was abandoned to the doubtful ministrations of church and 
private endeavor. Public education, the keystone of democratic nation- 
ality, was not recognized as of serious import to the policy followed by 
the United States with respect to New Mexicans. And this cannot be 
attributed to lack of interest on the part of native leaders. From the 
time of Governor Donaciano Vigil’s memorable address * to the legisla- 
tive assembly, in 1847, to that of Superintendent J. Francisco Chaves’ 
report,® in 1902, there is ample evidence to show that leading New Mex- 
icans were greatly perturbed over the absence of educational opportu- 
nity. In spite of their urgings, however, public education was virtually 
nonexistent until well after the turn of the twentieth century. 

It is unnecessary here to seek to portray the educational neglect that 
characterized public affairs in New Mexico between 1846 and 1910. 
Educational statistics are eloquent in setting forth the limited prospects 
of this nature which faced the people of the region. Those statistics 
are eloquent, also, in symbolizing the cultural deterioration which was 
the inevitable result of this condition. It is not to be denied that the 
territorial government fostered the establishment of institutions of 
higher learning late in the nineteenth century. As pointed out forty 
years ago by Superintendent Chaves, however, this contribution not 
only did not meet the requirements of the situation but, furthermore, 
tended to accentuate the unavailability of education to the common 
people of the territory—to the New Mexicans. An analysis of the expen- 
ditures and enrollments of the higher institutions of that period is not 
needed to appreciate the full force of the argument advanced by that 
far-seeing educator. An examination of the enrollment figures of our 
higher institutions of learning today suffices to show that Superinten- 
dent Chaves was prophetic when he said: 

4R. E. Twitchell, The Military Occupation of New Mexico (Denver: The Smith- 
Brooks Company, 1909), pp. 150-151. 


5 Eleventh Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction (Santa Fe: 
New Mexican Printing Company, 1902) , pp. 7-22. 
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... unless the schools of the lower grade are given careful fos- 
tering care these higher institutions of learning will ere very 
long have quite grown away from and beyond the reach of their 
usefulness as a part of our common school system, and as time 
elapses we shall more than ever witness the humiliating spec- 
tacle of that which is now partially apparent—the taxpayers of 
New Mexico supplying funds devoted largely to the higher train- 
ing of youth from Texas, Mexico, and Arizona, even from 
California and Missouri, while their own children are yet poorly 
served in the lower grade schools and wholly unable to qualify 
for admission to the higher institutions.® 


How well, indeed, did he envision the situation facing New Mexicans 
in 1941! 

The mere creation of higher educational institutions does not insure 
that those institutions will serve the function of cultural rehabilitation 
in a society. When such institutions are established among a people 
whose elementary and secondary education has been sadly neglected, 
their usefulness in that connection is questionable. This is especially 
true when, as in the case of New Mexico, the higher institutions do not 
make the special adaptations or adjustments suited to the demands of 
the circumstances from which both the institutions and the students 
they purport to serve arise. In the light of the facts at hand—the history 
of higher education in New Mexico and its relation to the New Mex- 
icans—the founding of institutions of higher learning by the territory 
cannot be regarded as a significant event in the acculturation of the 
New Mexican. 

It must be admitted, in addition, that the federal government casu- 
ally included the territory, and later the state, of New Mexico in its 
land-grant and related program of assistance. The complete inadequacy 
of that program is made patent by an examination of the real and pro- 
ductive value (at that time) of the lands granted and by the ineffectual- 
ness of the other aid in the face of the wide expanse of territory, the 
sparsity of population, and the peculiar nature of the problems 
involved and with which that aid was supposed to cope. The defects of 
the nation’s program of aid to education, as it affected New Mexico, 
were accentuated by the palpable unreadiness of the people of the area 
to exercise the functions of self-government efficiently. The national 
government’s failure to recognize that unreadiness, and its attendant 
dangers to the “‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” of New Mexi- 


6 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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cans, constitute the most grievious setback suffered by these people in 
their cultural development. 

Towards the end of the territorial period, considerable progress was 
being made in overcoming some phases of the inadequacy noted above. 
The area’s induction into statehood proved extremely disappointing in 
so far as the development of education is concerned. Furthermore, the 
state’s program of public education, as it has affected the New Mexican, 
has continued to prove strikingly disappointing. If anyone would wish 
to question this observation, an examination of enrollments, of the 
school achievement of pupils, of teacher education, of the distribution 
of school funds, and of state and local school administration would 
prove enlightening. Such an examination will reveal that, in education, 
the New Mexican has been consistently the underprivileged child—nay, 
the stepchild—of the state. 

In summary, it is fitting to repeat that the many educational errors 
committed by government during the last century have joined together 
to produce the educational backwardness that is now evident among 
the New Mexicans. In addition, the careful student will not find it 
difficult to recognize that certain recent and current educational policies 
and procedures have had the effect of accentuating, rather than of 
ameliorating, that condition of backwardness which was inherited 
from the past. 

It is not to be assumed that the neglect observed in the field of edu- 
cation was the only failing in the past and recent history of New Mexico. 
That neglect was but a phase of the general unresponsiveness exhibited 
by government to the peculiar cultural position in which the New Mex- 
ican found himself. Just as the causes and motives of educational back- 
wardness have been reviewed above, so could the economic and political 
deterioration be examined. The lack of cultural adaptations on the part 
of government, as noted or implied for education, is just as evident in 
such matters as land use and management, taxation, health, and in the 
institution of machinery and practices of local and state government. 

All these conditions—products of much the same cause—have pro- 
duced the situation which today we descriptively summarize in the 
phrase “the educational backwardness of the New Mexican.” That edu- 
cational backwardness has at its roots such backgrounds as the dispos- 
session of the New Mexican from his land and water rights, his 
exploitation in competitive business, his educational abandonment, and 
his political manipulation by unscrupulous individuals and organiza- 
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tions. All these, in turn, have resulted primarily from the fact that, in 
the incorporation of the New Mexican into the American fold, no 
intelligent attention has been given to the fact that he represented a 
culture and a way of life that differed fundamentally from that into 
which he was suddenly thrust about a hundred years ago. 

Adverse criticism has no value if it serves only the purpose of 
arousing accusations and recriminations. There is no point to review- 
ing the mistakes of the past unless such a procedure helps to clarify 
questions which are pertinent to the solution of today’s problems. It is 
the thesis of this paper that a thorough examination of the circumstances 
noted above offers a highly fruitful means to the attainment of a fuller 
understanding and a more sympathetic appreciation of the New Mex- 
ican’s backwardness than appears to exist among educational and gov- 
ernmental leaders today. This paper is offered with the thought that, 
once such understanding and appreciation is attained, a truly intelligent 
attack upon that condition can be made by those who today are charged 
with the responsibility for remedial action. 

As the premises upon which the problem is founded are fully recog- 
nized and understood, the educational backwardness of the New Mexi- 
can becomes increasingly solvable by remedial action which is adjusted 
to the realities of that problem and its origins. As suggested herein, 
current remedial action should take into account the circumstances 
which, during the past century, have played such an important part in 
creating the problem. At the same time, due stress needs to be placed 
upon the fact that to the national government belongs a large share 
of the responsibility for the failure of New Mexicans to become normal 
Americans. This implies that the United States, as a whole, should 
have a correspondingly large share in the responsibility for remedying 
the situation. If a review of New Mexico’s political and educational 
history served no other purpose, it would still be worth making as it 
oflers a key to the puzzle as to what social instrumentalities share in the 
causes of, and should share in the remedies for, the cultural dilemma of 
the New Mexicans. Possibly, with the perspective afforded by history, 
suitable steps can be taken to enlist the appropriate governmental 
bodies, as indicated by that perspective, in the task of the cultural incor- 
poration of these “forgotten people.” 
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MAN AND GULLIES 
Hugh G. Calkins 


T were HAVE developed a number of concepts regarding the 
influence of man’s use of the earth upon his environment. A view that 
is fairly general today, but by no means new, is that in our occupation 
and use of the land we transform it. But it is only relatively recently 
that we have assumed responsibility for our actions. We have long seen 
ourselves as victims of our environment, but have not long seen our- 
selves as an active part of that environment. The effect of man upon the 
earth’s surface and its processes is well expressed by Carl Sauer, who 
says: ““The latest agent to modify the earth’s surface is man. Man must 
be regarded directly as a geomorphologic agent, for he has increasingly 
altered the conditions of denudation and aggradation of the earth’s 
surface; and many an error has crept into physical geography because 
it was not sufficiently recognized that the major processes of physical 
sculpturing of the earth cannot be safely inferred from the processes 
that one sees at work today under human occupation. Indeed, a class of 
facts which Brunhes labeled as ‘Facts of Destructive Occupation’ such as 
soil erosion, are most literally expressions of human geomorphosis.”? 

As applied to erosion on cultivated lands, this point of view is 
almost universal. But, as evidenced by Professor Kirk Bryan’s recent 
article, “Erosion in the Southwest,’’? some find it inapplicable to the 
ranges of the semi-arid Southwest, where they would hold environmen- 
tal factors other than man chiefly accountable. 

Doctor Bryan minimizes man’s responsibility when he expresses the 
belief that the land problems of the Southwest ‘‘may be overcome by a 
generous Nature, returning good for evil.” 

If the culture of man sometimes has adverse effects upon his environ- 
ment and secondarily upon himself, it would seem that the responsi- 
bility for appraising and remedying those effects is the responsibility of 
society rather than of the individual, and that if individuals are victims 


1“Cultural Geography,” Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, III, 622. 
2 New Mexico Quarterly, X (Nov., 1940) , 227-232. 
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of damage whose causes they have no means of controlling, the prob- 
lem is a group concern. 

The community or the nation cannot afford to look upon its irre- 
placeable resources as an individual might look upon the destruction of 
an acre of land or even of his entire farm. The individual can give a 
purely dollar valuation of his soils, his acres of farmland. If he is 
solvent he can buy another farm or ranch when he has damaged or 
destroyed the original one. Nationally and regionally, however, the 
opportunities for moving to new farms and new jobs are decidedly 
restricted. So, from the social point of view, an economic justification of 
the conservation of natural resources based only on the current market 
value of land is not entirely satisfactory. A conservation program that 
best apportions and uses the limited funds at its disposal must weigh all 
factors: property damage, cost of soil losses, the immobility of estab- 
lished cities and communities, and the human and economic cost 
involved in the migration of people from areas destroyed by misuse. 

In the present day it would seem pretty disastrous for us to value 
irreplaceable resources in the same way we value razor blades. And yet 
Dr. Bryan appears to do this when he repeatedly calls for this type of 
valuation and measures destruction of soil and water in terms of purely 
individual values. He asks for measurement of damage only “in the 
common denominator of the dollar,” and suggests that “the control of 
erosion ... should not cost more than the value of the stored water 
that would otherwise be lost.” 

Such an economic view seems particularly open to question because, 
apparently, it is not only entirely based on a dollar valuation of 
resources but fails to consider any property damage sustained from 
erosion except the loss of irrigation water through reservoir silting— 
only one of the several major elements of damage. 

The rapid rise of silt in the channel of the Rio Grande, for instance, 
is of much more immediate and, possibly, lasting concern to tens of 
thousands of people living on farms and in the towns and cities along 
the Rio Grande than is the silting of Elephant Butte Dam. We may 
be able to build another dam; we cannot build another river. Yet Doc- 
tor Bryan says that “the increased load of mud will, within a few genera- 
tions of men, fill the reservoirs and render them valueless for storage. 
This is the great ‘arroyo problem.’ ” Unfortunately, that problem is not 
so limited in scope. In 1880, about 100,000 acres were under cultivation 
in the Middle Rio Grande Valley; by 1925, channel silting and water- 
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logging of valley lands had reduced this acreage to 40,000. The Middle 
Rio Grande Conservancy District has been formed and has spent several 
million dollars to drain, protect, and restore part of the lost farmland. 
The deep cutting of the Rio Puerco Valley has left most of its once 
irrigated farms high and dry. At San Marcial, below Socorro, the 
river bed has risen twelve feet with silt deposits in forty-eight years, and 
the town of San Marcial itself has been destroyed by floods. These con- 
ditions, too, are part of the “great arroyo problem.” 

Doctor Bryan considers the cost of erosion control, saying that “the 
spending of ten dollars an acre on land that the government has pur- 
chased at from fifty-eight cents to two dollars and fifty cents cannot long 
be justified ....’”’ This concern over the spending of $10 per acre on 
land worth fifty cents seems reasonable enough. Such an expenditure 
on each acre of watershed eroding land might well represent an ineff- 
cient and unintelligent approach to the erosion problem and its solu- 
tion. As a matter of fact, many acres need no treatment of any kind 
except conservative use. Other acres in a critical area may be the site of 
a structure costing $10 or $1,000, but benefiting or safeguarding a good 
many hundreds of acres of land or other property. 

The view of erosion presented in this paper differentiates between 
the normal development of southwestern valleys by erosion during 
Quaternary and recent geologic periods, and the present period of active 
gully cutting which started in the Southwest about 1885. But Bryan 
considers the present active erosion a natural part of the geologic cycle, 
with overgrazing acting as no more than a trigger pull to set the inevita- 
ble forces in motion. He bases his hypothesis on the fact that, in many 
alluvial valleys now eroding, we find remnants of old arroyos now 
filled. Since these remnants of old arroyos were cut before the introduc- 
tion of domestic livestock, he attributes these old, buried channels and 
the present arroyos, which he considers entirely comparable, to climatic 
change. His thesis, in essence, is that a shift to a drier climate results in 
erosion; a shift to a wetter, humid climate results in aggradation. 

Our thesis here is that the buried channels are not comparable to the 
present arroyos in that the former are remnants of discontinuous gullies; 
that discontinuous gullies are a natural part of valley development in 
the Southwest; and that these discontinuous gullies are the result of 
vaccilations in rainfall not involving climatic change. 

An appraisal of the conflicting views requires a discussion of the 
mechanics of erosion as they apply to southwestern conditions. 
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Erosion in the Southwest is the result of surface run-off modified by 
environmental factors. In the Southwest there is a wide variation in 
amount of annual precipitation, in seasonal occurrence, and in intensity 
of individual rainstorms. In general, the amount and type of vegetation 
reflects the amount and seasonal distribution of rainfall, while erosion 
reflects the intensity and amount of individual rains, or the close coin- 
cidence of several rains in time or space. | 

The plant cover of an area is essentially dependent on rainfall, 
although this dependency is modified by factors of temperature, humid- 
ity, and soil properties. Under virgin conditions the amount and type 
of plant cover would vary with rainfall. Similarly, erosion conditions 
are dependent on vegetative cover as well as soil properties and rainfall. 

Given, then, a fluctuating cover of vegetation on an area, what 
effect would these fluctuations have on run-off and erosion? Measure- 
ments of the rate at which soils will absorb water have shown a marked 
correlation between the density and volume growth of vegetation, on 
one hand, and the infiltration rate of water, on the other. The more 
vegetation the more rapidly the soil absorbs water. But while a given 
reduction of plant cover may decrease the rate of water intake by only 
10 to 20 per cent, that reduction may increase the amount of sediment 
moved from eight to a hundred times. Thus, rains occurring during 
periods of drought and reduced plant cover produce a small increase in 
run-off with an enormous increase in soil moved. This results in active 
cutting at one point, but active filling downstream at another. 

In the Southwest, there is a striking difference in the short-grass, 
relatively sparse hillside vegetation, and the long dense grasses of the 
alluvial valley bottoms. Water from the hillsides and small tributary 
drainages collects in the valley bottoms, giving them water by flood 
irrigation in addition to that received directly from precipitation. The 
flood water increases the growth and density of this vegetation. In turn, 
the great density and volume of these grasses protect the valleys against 
most flood flows for, under normal conditions, run-off from tributary 
areas is lost in the relatively wide, flat, grassy valleys, the sediment load 
being deposited as velocity and flow diminish. In high flows, the force 
of the moving water lays the grass on the ground, creating a protective 
grass pavement in the watercourse. Thus vegetation protects alluvial 
valleys from all but the greatest storms. 

Even in dry periods the vegetation of these valleys has a better 
chance of survival than that on the tributary areas. Water received 
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from flood run-off is usually sufficient in even the driest years to produce 
protective vegetation. 

In any period, however, there are infrequent storms of high intensity 
against which even a well-vegetated area is not adequately protected, and 
rapid run-off occurs. This intense run-off creates high flows of water 
with great velocity and cutting power. Erosion occurs at storm locations 
in the tributary drainages, and gullies form at points of run-off concen- 
tration or weakness in the alluvial valleys. But as the flood travels down 
the valley, much of its water is temporarily stored in the filling of the 
valley bottom, and some is lost through absorption. As this takes place, 
the intensity of flow and velocity is reduced, vegetative protection be- 
comes effective, the flow ceases to cut and drops most of its sediment 
load. Under these conditions, erosion is localized. While there is 
cutting at the points of greatest storm and flood intensity, there is 
deposition and building of the valley floor at other points. 

Thus, the original alluvial valley presumably should have had, and 
evidence indicates that it did have, a series of discontinuous gullies, 
their position and length depending on the chance location of heavy 
storms within its tributary drainage. 

Much has been made, by many people, of the change of climatic 
conditions. The supposed change has been so often put forward as a 
cause of some other change that it might be well to examine available 
records to see what they indicate. Records of precipitation in the South- 
west begin at Santa Fe, in 1849, and at Tucson, in 1868. Analysis of 
these records indicates no more variation in rainfall from year to year 
than would be expected in a random series of that length. The study 
of tree rings has enabled us, with some degree of success, to establish 
some measure of rainfall at earlier dates. Though there are definite 
indications of periods of severe drought, there is no evidence that they 
are due to a change of climate or that they are anything more than the 
wide variation from the normal occurrence we should expect over a 
long period of time. We find that the question of climatic change over 
the period in question comes down to a definition of terms. Differences 
between the climate of different periods are admitted, but it also seems 
clear that these differences are fortuitous, have no definite period of 
recurrence, and do not show any sustained trend. 

Granted that in the past there were periods of drought more severe 
than any recorded in recent times, let us examine Doctor Bryan’s con- 
clusion that arroyo cutting occurs in dry periods. 
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Analysis of rainfall records indicates that intense rainfalls are much 
less likely to occur in droughty periods than in humid periods. Few 
intense storms would be expected in a prolonged period of drought. 
Continued drought would decrease plant cover on tributary drainages. 
As has already been shown, this would increase the amount of run-off 
from a given storm only slightly but would greatly increase sediment 
movement. But the increase in run-off would tend to reduce the effect 
of drought in the alluvial valleys, where some flood irrigation would 
maintain fairly dense grass that would be protection against minor 
floods. Intense storms would be more infrequent than in wetter periods. 
When they occurred, discontinuous gullies would be formed. But the 
infrequency of heavy storms, together with increased sediment loads 
out of all proportion to increased run-off from smaller storms, should 
result in a balance of deposition. Gullies would naturally fill. 

So it must be concluded that a droughty period would not be a 
period of valley trenching; that infrequent heavy storms, relatively well- 
protected valley bottoms, and high silt loads coupled to relatively low 
water flows would result in a period of aggradation with only discontin- 
uous channels spotting the alluvial valleys. 

Since channel filling appears to occur in a dry period, it may well 
be asked what the erosion situation is in a wet period. Records show 
that during a wet cycle the number of intense storms and their distribu- 
tion over an area increase. But since plant cover also increases on both 
tributaries and in alluvial valleys with a greater water supply, the vol- 
ume of run-off increases without a corresponding increase in sediment 
load. 

The more frequent intense storms, as we have indicated, cut at some 
points in spite of vegetative cover, erode these points rapidly, and carry 
erosion products great distances because run-off and flow are now 
greater in proportion to the materials to be carried. The ultimate 
result would appear to be more and larger discontinuous gullies, but 
the great resistance of dense valley-bottom vegetation would tend to 
prevent the cutting of continuous channels. 

In conclusion, then, it can be said that both cutting and filling can 
and do occur in either wet or dry periods. In wet periods, discontinuous 
gullies are larger and more numerous, with the trend toward cutting; in 
dry periods, the trend is toward filling because fewer and smaller dis- 
continuous gullies are formed and previous gullies are more rapidly 
filled. 
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The discussion thus far has dealt with the formation of discontinu- 
ous channels. Another area of disagreement with Doctor Bryan is in his 
assumption that erosion, as evidenced by the exposure of ancient 
channels, is comparable to the erosion active today. Recent erosion has 
developed continuous channels in many alluvial valleys. These valleys 
have been cut from one end to the other with deep, vertical-bank 
arroyos. This is true in most valleys on the Navajo reservation, the Rio 
Puerco, the Galisteo, the San Simon, the San Pedro, and many other 
drainages in New Mexico and Arizona. We have no evidence that the 
exposed remnants of old channels are more than segments of discon- 
tinuous gullies. There is no evidence that these remnants were part 
of channels extending the full length of the old valley fill, and the 
analysis developed in the preceding paragraph would indicate that 
these were discontinuous gullies. 

The cutting of a deep, narrow channel through an alluvial valley 
has a great effect on stream flow and sedimentation. Both flow and 
carrying power of the stream are increased. This combination results 
in rapid acceleration of erosion. 

The formation of a channel sharply confining water flow allows flood 
waves to move a long way down stream. Flood waves are greater because 
channels gather water that was once spread out, concentrating it in one 
large flow of high velocity. Since it is less spread out over the drainage 
or valley floor, there is less temporary storage of water, less water ab- 
sorbed by the soil, and a further increase in the flood flow. With less 
absorption in the alluvial valley floor, ground water decreases and vege- 
tation once fed by flood irrigation declines. 

The combination of these effects leads to the formation of flood 
flows with great carrying power that cut the new channel further instead 
of depositing the material carried. The gully-like character of the 
channel, with lack of reduction in flows as they move downstream, 
allows the soil picked up to be moved great distances without being 
dropped and deposited. 

The early stages in erosion create fairly straight, vertical-walled 
channels. Our present arroyos are of this type. Later stages of the 
process create a meandering stream that cuts its banks until finally a 
wider flood plain is formed some distance below the original valley 
floor. At this last stage, flows are again spread out, deposition occurs, 
and vegetation is able to take hold on the newly formed valley. The 
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evidence of the final stage of erosion is a relatively wide and shallow 
channel section. 

Since most of the exposures of the buried channels described by 
Doctor Bryan do not show this section, and since a continuous gully 
could be filled only after such a section had been attained, it seems 
reasonable to assume that, in most cases at least, the exposed remnants 
of old channels cited by Doctor Bryan represent parts of discontinuous 
channels and not continuous channels; and that these channels are not 
comparable to those of the present day. The mechanics of filling a con- 
tinuous gully with the characteristics of the old channels described by 
Doctor Bryan have never, to the author’s knowledge, been adequately 
developed by him. 

The most important area of disagreement with Doctor Bryan is in 
his concept of the role of overgrazing in erosion. That overgrazing 
accelerates erosion beyond the normal rate is a fundamental assumption 
of the upstream engineer. 

It has been shown that flood irrigation of the alluvial valleys pro- 
duces dense stands of grass on these floors, more than is produced else- 
where in a semi-arid region. When white men brought cattle and 
sheep into the Southwest, they often concentrated in the well-grassed 
and relatively well-watered alluvial valleys. Use was heaviest there. 
The result was an early destruction of grass in many of these valleys 
and an early decrease in the plant cover that had been an essential 
protection against cutting by flood flows. 

As the high dense grass cover disappeared, there was less obstruction 
to flow through the valleys, velocities increased, and channels were cut 
in the valley floor. Water was spread over a smaller part of the valley 
until plant cover disappeared through lack of irrigation as well as 
through overuse. The whole process of valley destruction was cumula- 
tive since stock continued to concentrate on remaining vegetation. 

Lack of plant cover plus increased velocities of flows allowed ero- 
sion to begin where none had occurred as long as run-off was spread 
over the valley floor. Discontinuous gullies increased in length as 
velocities and flood flows increased. 

All of these and related circumstances combined to increase erosion 
and decrease deposition of sediment. The net result was a joining of 
discontinuous gullies to form one long, deep-cut channel that put an 
end to flood irrigation and forced stock to the side hills for much of 
its forage. 
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Heavier grazing on the side hills, by thinning plant cover, allowed an 
increase in run-off and a still heavier increase in erosion and silt produc- 
tion. If there were no continuous gully in the valley floor, the increased 
silt would be deposited. However, the concentration of all flows in the 
narrow deep channel prevents this from taking place in the valleys. We 
aré in this stage today. The silt is not deposited until flood flows strike 
the relatively flat beds of the major rivers. It is dumped there, where it 
is either left to fill the river channel or is carried by river floods to man- 
made reservoirs. 

This is the negative aspect of the grazing picture; fortunately, there 
is evidence of the positive result of conservative use. There are drain- 
ages and alluvial valleys that have not been overused, which present a 
well-grassed, largely ungullied expanse. They are not cut from end to 
end by a raw gully. There are other areas, overused and eroding in 
the past, which are healing with conservative use. 

This discussion has not introduced the complications resulting from 
the concentration of water by roads, trails, highways and railroad cul- 
verts, and other works of man, but it should be obvious that these con- 
centrations would increase erosion. Since the use of a drainage area 
means that these factors will be introduced, effect of misuse of the land 
by grazing will be amplified. Even on land conservatively used, the 
harmful action of these factors may be such as to induce erosion that 
cannot be checked by natural means. The situation may be further 
complicated by unwise cultivation or wasteful irrigation practices. 

It is rather interesting to note that Doctor Bryan has used the evi- 
dence of human occupation found in ancient buried channels to 
strengthen his theory of an arid period causing erosion, and has used the 
knowledge that these people had no cattle to minimize the influence of 
grazing on the formation of gullies. 

With equal force, the available evidence can be used to support a 
belief that the ancient channels may have been caused by “‘accelerated 
erosion” directly related to human occupation. 

It seems to be the general conclusion that these ancient peoples 
practiced some method of flood irrigation, diverting water from ephem- 
eral streams to irrigate their crops. The effect of this practice would 
be that only the infrequent, high discharges would be allowed to pass 
down the valley. That lower portion of the valley, deprived of its plant- 
sustaining low flows, would be subjected to a much greater erosion 
hazard than would have been the case naturally. 

It may be assumed that such diversion structures as were built by 
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these ancient peoples were poorly constructed. The loss of these struc- 
tures in floods, the uncontrolled movement of water down diversion 
ditches, and other factors all would tend to increase the erosion hazard 
at the point of diversion. It would seem to be more remarkable if 
erosion did not occur with human occupation than that it did. 

Erosion control or upstream engineering in the Southwest attempts 
to use, at least in the planning stage, the combined talents of the plant 
ecologist, the hydrologist, and the engineer, as well as men who have 
special training in the management of range and crop lands. The socio- 
economist has a significant part. The job of these men, working with 
the land users and charged with responsibility for integrating their 
efforts, is to effect good land management, supplemented by such engi- 
neering measures as are calculated to prevent future damage. Where 
gully erosion has reached an advanced stage, where the people on the 
land are deprived of resources they need for livelihood, and where 
communities and irrigation projects downstream suffer from floods 
and silt, substantial sums of money and the maximum available amount 
of human ingenuity are required. 

Sometimes, as in the case cited by Doctor Bryan, human and land 
resources are equally at stake. Then all the tools available to public 
agencies must be put to use. Land purchase, erosion control, rural 
rehabilitation facilities, and aid in repairing irrigation works are some 
of these tools. The effectiveness of the conservation effort should not be 
measured solely by the price per acre of land or the cost of engineering 
treatment on individual tracts. Each part of the job should contribute 
toward the solution of the total problem. If, as the work progresses, 
its various component parts contribute toward the desired result— 
restoring watershed lands to something like their original state, repopu- 
lating farms abandoned for lack of water, lessening flood hazards to 
discouraged communities, and lifting people from a relief status to self- 
support—the project may be adjudged worthwhile. 

But, fundamentally, conservation is not a program. It is a way of 
using the land, a way of seeing and valuing the land. It is only because 
this country has approached late the more intelligent use of all its farm 
and range lands that the task is so magnified. 

Your true conservationist is human and, being human, makes mis- 
takes. But he keeps a goal in view, weighs criticism, and profits by that 
which is merited. His work will stand the test if he benefits the most 
people and the maximum amount of land resources with the money 
and tools at his command. 





OUR UNKNOWN FRIENDS, THE PUEBLO 
INDIANS 


Elizabeth Willis DeHuff 


Excertine themselves, or perhaps, their anthropological cousins 
the Chinese, who really knows the village-dwelling Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona? They live today in many of the pueblos as their 
ancestors were living when those first temerarious Spanish conquerors 
marched upon them in search of gold and silver and called them the 
“Pueblo Indians,’ since pueblo means “village” in Spanish. The 
Pueblos live today on the same lands and in much the same manner as 
they did before the white man came. Some of us live near them. We 
grow fond of them. More and more we feel that we are beginning to 
understand them, when suddenly a veil falls and we know that always 
we will be aliens in the sphere of the Pueblo Indians. We may be 
talking genially to an old Indian friend, that is, one whom we had 
thought we could call “friend” and then, forgetting, we formulate a 
remark into a probing question about himself or his people. Immedi- 
ately the kindly expression fades and his face hardens into a noncom- 
mital, cold, bronze statue. No need to apologize, or to tarry longer, 
for the friendly communion has been broken. 

Although the Pueblo Indians possess the basic human character- 
istics—love, hate, jealousy, and so forth—they have developed different 
mores for expressing them, and cannot be judged by white standards. 

Because the Indians lack the scientific knowledge now governing the 
life of the white man, superstitions, fear of mysterious forces, which to 
them are witches or the machinations of witches, and the mystic, play 
a much more important role in their lives. 

Upon natural phenomena, inexplicable and awing—waterfalls, 
canyons, rainbows, deep mountain pools, the sudden appearance of a 
river or a spring, the reflection of the alpenglow against a mountainside, 
and particularly the manifest rhythms of nature—they have based their 
worship of a great creative spirit behind all things. It is a religion 
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highly symbolized, such as the use of feathers to represent the “little 
wind of life” that blows in and out of bodies to keep them living, and 
magnificent in ritual and pageantry, which we call Indian dances. 

They share with whites such universal knowledge as that it pays to 
be truthful and honest; that one must give if one is to receive; that cer- 
tain problems are the responsibility of the entire community; that 
spiritual development needs meditation; and that the absence of good 
is bad. What they, perhaps, have not learned is what boomerangs 
jealousy and resentment are at all times. These split the community 
spirit of the pueblo and prophesy its final disintegration. 

These Indians have also learned the power of mind over matter, 
though they could not express it in such terms. They display this 
knowledge in a most primitive fashion in treating the sick, where the 
medicine men by legerdemain show the patient the concrete causes of 
his pain, remove these causes, and convince the sick person that he will 
soon be well. His faith will then cure him. Though the expression is 
crude, this knowledge of the power of mind is there. 

What few outsiders realize is that the Indian has a keen sense of 
humor and much of the “milk of human kindness.” 

One day a Hopi lad of seventeen sat in my living room painting 
Indian dance pictures from memory. He was one of a group of boys, 
today well known in the art world, but just then beginning a new ex- 
pression in the then untried medium of water colors. The other boys 
were absent that day and Fred was working alone, painstakingly apply- 
ing his colors. 

“Fred,” I began, “why is it that most of us so-called white people 
like the Hopi better than we do other Indians? Why is it, do you think?” 

For some moments he continued his work, without speaking; then 
he replied slowly and thoughtfully, ‘““Maybe it’s because Hopi they 
always happy! In the mornings when the dawns comes, those Hopi 
peoples they always gets up and goes to the edge of the mesa and blows 
sacred corn meals to the sun when it come up. They looks out across 
those painted desert and sees all those beautiful countrys and that it 
makes them happy all day. Maybe that is why you like Hopis.”” 

After a long pause he continued, “These other pueblos, when they 
gets up in the mornings, they looks out their doors and all they sees is 
dusty plaza and hungry dogs all around. That don’t makes them happy 
and that don’t makes you like them. White peoples they are not happy 
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either. They don’t sees nothing but red brick walls, sometimes pretty 
old and dirty!”” The inference from this he allowed me to draw. 

Fred has gone back to Hopiland, where he now lives with a wife 
and children. A few years ago there arrived from him a carton of Hopi 
peaches. To appreciate the value of Fred’s gift, one must visit the Hopi 
reservation and learn how precious to the Hopi and how economically 
valuable are his peaches. The original seeds for these little peach 
orchards were brought into this country by the early Spanish friars, and 
it has been with great difficulty, attended by long treks through heavy 
sands with jars of water for each gnarled tree, that they have been kept 
alive. Next day a letter of explanation arrived, stating in part: “... They 
say that thousands of people are starving all over the country, we don’t 
think it possible. There are so much peaches, melons, etc., getting ripe 
that we simply need more time to eat. Our Navajo friends coming in 
with load of muttons, wood to trade for peaches, that we are all sitting 
pretty. The Hopis hardly sees money so it is all the same to them during 
this hard time ....” Fred feared that the depression in finances he had 
heard about was making life difficult for me, so he shared his peaches. 

Many white people fail to understand Indian attitudes toward life; 
or else they feel that they themselves “belong to a superior race” and 
consequently are privileged characters when associating with Indians. 
A young white woman acquaintance of mine who came to the pueblo 
country to paint Indians, decided to go into one of the pueblos and 
live in an Indian house. When she asked my advice about such a move, 
I answered that although I was fond of the Indians, their mode of life 
did not meet with my views of hygiene and comfort and personally I 
would not care to live in their homes; but that if she liked that sort 
of thing she would be perfectly safe there! Renting a room in one of 
their homes, the young artist proceeded to “go Indian.” She felt con- 
vinced that the Indian had been misjudged and misunderstood, and she 
was going to find out all about him; her idea being to receive without 
giving, to learn without teaching. After she had spent several months 
among them, the Indians began to rehearse for one of their religious 
pageants in their kiva. Like many of their dances, this ceremony was 
closely connected with fertility and propagation. The young artist, 
thinking of it as merely an Indian dance in which it would be great fun 
to take part, asked to be allowed to do so. Though the Indians were 
surprised at the request, they giggled and consented. The young artist 
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was painted, decorated with feathers, and dressed as the other women 
to take her part in the performance. 

That evening after the ceremony was over, her young Indian partner 
escorted her home and made advances, which he considered quite 
proper under the circumstances and which he meant as the preliminary 
of matrimony; but the young woman was horrified. Rudely she thrust 
him out of her room, locked the door, packed her belongings, and by 
daylight she had engaged an Indian wagon to haul her—bag and bag- 
gage—back to Santa Fe. Directly she came to me. “You were right,” 
she exclaimed with cheeks flushed. “The Indians are not to be lived 
with! They are horrid! They don’t understand things!” Clearly she 
had forgotten my reason for not wanting to live in their homes, and did 
not realize that it was she who did not understand things. 

Another acquaintance, who was a writer, decided to spend a winter 
in Hopiland, living up on one of the mesas in an Indian home, to get 
material. She was full of altruism and wanted to “really know the 
Hopi.” They were such a “wonderful little people,” they had the “true 
communal spirit of mutual helpfulness,” etc., etc. She affected trail- 
ing skirts and handsome scarfs, picked up here and there in her travels 
abroad. Naturally we, who do not sentimentalize over the Indians, were 
much interested in watching the venture. After she had been a couple 
of months up on First Mesa, living in one room among the irregular 
piles of mud houses, she hinted to the Indians that she would like to be 
initiated into one of their clans. To these Indians a clan relationship 
is closer than any blood tie. After due consideration, the Indians 
decided to adopt her, and she went through the secret preliminary rites 
of one of the clan initiations. Soon thereafter, clan sisters began walk- 
ing freely into her room, taking her cooking utensils to use, without 
asking permission, making free with all of the dainty little luxuries with 
which she provided herself through the mail; and finally, when a dance 


was in preparation, the women came in and rifled her wardrobe, taking 
each a scarf or a skirt that could be converted into a scarf. Though she 
remonstrated, they pretended not to understand her speech and paid no 
attention to her. She had more than she needed, and she was their clan 
sister. She, too, packed up and left. Her comments upon the Hopi are 
anything but complimentary to the Indians. She was willing to take 
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all they had to offer of things spiritual and religious, but was willing 
to give nothing in return except smiling, verbal thanks. 

From an Indian friend I learned that Indian hospitality is entirely 
based upon fear of witches. They receive graciously into their homes 
all who come from elsewhere, not daring to turn any stranger away, for 
fear he may be a witch and might cast an evil spell upon the household, 
or some member of it. 

The Indian is deeply superstitious. It is astounding how frequently 
coincidences will foster these superstitions. A young Indian woman, 
who helped care for my babies, always seemed pleased whenever I went 
away for a day or longer, leaving her more or less in full charge of the 
children. Indians are fond of children. They are exceptionally kind to 
all children and love their own devotedly, never chastising or punishing 
them themselves, all correction being delegated to two masked figures, 
the Tsah-ve-yoh, who come at Christmas time with long whips to visit 
each home to inquire about the behavior of all the children. 

Although my maid enjoyed the responsible care of the children— 
and they adored her—one morning, as I was preparing to leave on a two 
days’ trip, her face looked like a thunder-cloud. To make conversation, 
I asked if she had heard the little owls chattering on the housetop during 
the night. “Yes,” she mumbled. “That mean trouble! You better not 
go’way! Those owls they are witches. They talks right over your room. 
They means troubles to you. You stay home!” Consoling her as best 
I could, I went on my journey. When I reached the little mountain 
village where I was to stay, the young chauffeur, whose home it was, 
became so excited that he failed to put the brakes on properly when 
he got out of the car, and the automobile plunged over a twenty-foot 
embankment, completely crushing one wheel. The nearest garage was 
twenty-five miles away, and there was no telephone or telegraph com- 
munication from the village. My companion lost her wrist watch, a 
wedding present, and there were various other minor discomforts, one 
following close upon another. It was the owls! At least, the Indian 
maid will always believe so. Strange to record, several weeks later the 
little owls were again chattering upon the roof. Next morning I asked 
if it meant trouble for me. “No,” replied the maid, “that for me! Those 
owls they talks over my window.” That day in the pueblo her only 
sister died. 

When Fred Kabotie was painting the medicine men’s ceremony to 
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illustrate Taytay’s Tales, we were living at the Government Indian 
Boarding School. Two young Pueblo Indian girls chanced to come into 
the room where he was working. I knew from the horror upon their 
faces, when they saw the picture, that some superstition must be con- 
nected with reproducing the scene. “What is it?’ I asked. “Shouldn’t 
Fred paint the medicine men?” 

“No ...o!” one of them whispered. “That mean somebody he goin’ 
die, ‘cause Fred paint that.” Two hours later a young Indian boy, who 
was apparently in perfect health, was wrestling in the boys’ playroom at 
the dormitory and dropped dead. To those two girls it was not heart 
failure, but Fred and I who had caused that death. 

Their belief is not alone in witches and other superstitions. It is 
uncanny what results Indians get from an abiding faith in things of 
deeper import. A young Indian man was my gardener for several years. 
One morning he arrived with his jaw dreadfully swollen from an ab- 
scessed tooth, as I supposed, because he said that a tooth had hurt him 
all night. There was no mark of injury on the outside, but inside there 
was a large decayed spot on the hurting tooth. Although I tried to per- 
suade him to let me take him to a dentist, he refused and insisted upon 
being allowed to return home to his pueblo. Two days later I drove to 
the pueblo to see how he was faring. There was no swelling in his jaw. 
He declared that his tooth was perfectly well again. ‘That tooth it very 
bad that other day,” he confided. ‘“Those medicine mens they takes out 
all kinds bad things from that tooth. I see all those things when they 
takes them out. They takes out one razor blade and one big piece 
barbed wire and lots things. Witches they puts those things there. That 
tooth it all well now!” He pulled from his pocket the razor blade and 
“lots things” to show me. He returned with me to work. For the next 
few months, while he remained with me, he never again complained of 
pain in that tooth nor was there any more swelling. All medicine men 
are clever at legerdemain. 

It is when an Indian feels a sense of obligation for some genuine 
kindness to the listener that one can believe a tale that the Indian tells 
him, or any statement of so-called facts. At other times it is well to 
verify what one hears by asking other Indians for the same information. 
A prominent author, who claimed to be an authority upon the Indian, 
wanted to write a chapter on Indian religion in one of her books; so 
she spent some time near one of the pueblos in order to talk daily to a 
certain Indian about his religion. When published, the chapter was 
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patently the writer’s own thoughts in regard to Indian beliefs. Later 
I saw the Indian who had been so thoroughly quizzed. “Juan,” I asked, 
“why did you tell all that stuff to so-and-so about Indian religion? 
There isn’t a bit of truth in it and you know it! Why did you do it?” 
His fat stomach shook with suppressed laughter before he answered me. 
At length he said: “That what he think ’bout Indians what they be- 
lieves. That what he like I tell him, so I tell him that way!” A most 
agreeable people they are. They like to tell you what you want to hear, 
right or wrong though it may be! 

Seldom do we on the outside understand the actions of the old men 
of a pueblo. We hear of their doings oftenest through young English- 
speaking Indians who misinform us either deliberately or because they 
themselves do not understand. Not long ago a young man from one of 
the pueblos came to the Indian agency to complain. According to his 
story, the old men of the village had destroyed a plow which he had 
bought, had whipped him, and had taken from his father the land 
alloted to him for his corn field. They had done this, he continued, 
because “they say I must not plow in the fields with an iron plow like 
how I was taught in the boarding school. They say I must use one hoe 
and sticks, all same like my ancestors they use long ago. They say those 
Katchinas, those spirits what teach Indians to plant corns in the long 
time ’go, they not like it that I plow with one iron plow. If I plow that 
way those Katchinas they not sends rains to the pueblo fields and 
nobodys they won’t have no corns this year! So those old mens they 
breaks up my plow and they takes away the corn field from my father 
and they whips me!” In the pueblo, the agent was told by the group of 
old men that the young Indian was one of two who had stolen very old, 
sacred ceremonial objects from the kiva and had sold them to a collec- 
tor. For that he had been punished. They had taken the plow away, 
though, for the reasons the boy stated. The land would be returned 
when a promise should be given that it would be cultivated in the old 
way. “But,” rejoined the agent, “why can’t the boy use an iron plow? 
Your pueblo has bought a reaper to cut your wheat and you use that!” 

“That is different,” they replied. ““Wheat it belong to white man. 
Corn it belong to Indian. Reaper belong to white man, too. White man 
God teach white man to cut wheat that way. Indian no can use plow 
for corn. Katchinas teach Indians long time ’go to grow corn. Indian 
grow much corn. White peoples same land grow little corn. Indian 
way best for Indian things!” The boy and his father got back the land, 
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but they did not use an iron plow. The internal workings of their 
pueblo the Indians consider their own affair; they only tell outside what 
they want the outside to know. 

Several years ago an Indian man was found dead outside of one of 
the pueblos. He had been shot. The government agent went to inves- 
tigate. After several days of intensive inquiry, he had gained no infor- 
mation and gave up. At that time I had a maid from the same pueblo. 
She confided to me that all of the Indians knew who killed that man. 
The slain man, she explained, had been too friendly with another man’s 
wife. The old men had called him in to a council meeting. They 
charged him to leave the second man’s wife alone, warning him that if 
he did not do so, they would not be responsible for any trouble which 
might follow. Eventually the married man shot the offender in his own 
home and dragged his body to the edge of the village. It was no affair 
of the outside world. 

There are always difficulties in adjusting to a new order, a strange 
culture. The old men in a certain pueblo were much incensed years 
ago over the compulsory school attendance ruling, passed by Congress, 
which kept their boys and girls away from home in boarding schools 
until they were sixteen or eighteen years of age. The boys were needed 
in the fields. The girls not only should be at home to be taught practi- 
cal domestic arts, but it was time for them to marry and assume their 
natural obligations in the pueblo. During the summer, the governor of 
the village was told that he must have a certain group of young people of 
the required ages ready to be brought to school in September. The chil- 
dren were brought, but half a dozen of the older girls were found to be 
pregnant. This condition had been purposely brought about to keep 
the girls out of school. The old men had won. The girls went back to 
establish their own homes. 

At the end of that same school year, a young woman from another 
pueblo completed the school course. She begged not to be sent home, 
but to be given employment as a household maid in Santa Fe. She 
was engaged by a neighbor, who took her in as one of her family. Mes- 
sage after message came to the girl from her village, demanding that she 
return. Finally she was told that the old men had refused to let her 
father have water from the irrigation ditch for his corn field until he 
brought his daughter home. Still she would not go, not even when told 
that if she did not go then, she could never go back again. She con- 
tinued to work and to send money home for her father to buy corn and 
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beans. She has never gone back. She gave me her reason for not want- 
ing to go back. During the summer, she said, the people of her village 
always have a ceremony for marriageable girls. At the end of the cere- 
mony, which takes place high in the mountains beside a sacred lake, 
these girls race away to be chased and caught by men, who thereupon 
initiate them into certain marriage rites. She was determined not to 
take part in such a ceremony. The only way to escape was to stay away 
from the pueblo. 

Like one of the African tribes, mentioned by Emil Ludwig, along the 
Nile, the young girl chooses the man she would like to have pursue her 
with smiles and other flirtatious wiles. Several years ago, two young boys 
in their teens dressed themselves as girls. Going secretly up to the cere- 
monial at the lake, they camped near two susceptible old men. For 
two days they smiled coyly at the old gentlemen, watching with glee the 
results of their flattery. Then, just before the time of the races, con- 
vulsed with laughter over the old men, who were waiting expectantly 
nearby, the boys took off their dresses in the open, disclosing their iden- 
tity. “Boys will be boys!” the world over. 

Pueblo girls like to work in the city with modern equipment, after 
having been for years in a government boarding school, where they have 
used every modern electrical and steam appliance. Going back to an 
Indian village to them is like having any one of us return suddenly to 
the mediaeval conditions of candle light, cooking in a fireplace, chop- 
ping wood, etc. Yet, had we known nothing else, how happy we might 
be in that simple life. Fortunate is the Indian youth who has the dispo- 
sition to go back to his or her village and take up life as the parents lead 
it. 

Just as with other people, the Indian is often happy in simplicity 
when there is no sophisticated onlooker. One day as I went into a 
pueblo, I saw a former school girl walking barefooted up and down the 
rows of a recently planted corn field. She was of the type who can 
readjust and be happy. When I waved a greeting, Anna came running 
to meet me. “How delightful to go barefooted!” I exclaimed. At the 
mention of her feet, she drooped her head in a shamefaced manner, 
causing me to regret my remark. Then, with her chin still drawn in, 
she raised her eyes to look into mine and whispered: “The old mens 
they makes me walk barefoot in the corn field. They says it make the 
corns grow for girls what not married to walk barefoot like this in the 
ground.” 
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If an outsider goes into a pueblo, no one pays any especial attention 
to him, excepting groups of children, who huddle together to ogle the 
stranger. (This excepts two pueblos that have become commercial- 
ized.) If the stranger speaks to the children, they usually turn and flee, 
or they gaze silently upon him without response, unless candy or some 
other delicacy is offered, when they advance timidly or in stampede, 
according to the disposition of their leader. ‘Then they dash away, or, 
perhaps, follow for more. The grown-up Indians pass by, hither and 
yon, intent upon their own affairs, without even glancing at the out- 
sider unless he stops them to ask a question; whereupon there are no 
pains to which an Indian will not go to direct a stranger, or to assist 
him in case of automobile trouble or in any difficulties in which the 
stranger may be involved. The Pueblo Indian wants most of all to be 
let alone by the outside world, to pursue his own affairs in his own way. 
He will leave you alone, unless you appeal for aid; in which event he is 
always graciously polite and helpful. 

These are the Pueblo Indians as I have known them—not known 
them, but encountered them. For what white person can know the In- 
dian? They live in a world apart, as Kipling has said of Orientals. They 
are of the earth. They understand the whimsical side of earth’s various 
laws. They give her personal attributes. She must be propitiated and 
appealed to like a temperamental mistress. They dance to her, impress- 
ing her with music and stamping in her own rhythms—the rhythms of 
rain, of seasons, of the human pulse. 

The basal things of life, of nature—sun, rain, wind, clouds, corn, 
birth, growth, death—are still to them of super-importance. They 
understand with the patience grown from ages of suffering because of 
earth’s tempers and vagaries. They view with the tolerance born of 
such suffering and with the deep feeling of that instinctive sixth sense 
developed through the centuries and unblunted by any knowledge of 
science as science, by the abstractions of the printed page, or by the 
inhibitions caused by myriad surface conventions. 

Their other five senses are alert, their feelings keen. One cannot 
deceive them for long. On the outside is a slight veneering of the “‘civili- 
zation” and religion of the white man, but underneath is a person apart, 
unfathomable to those of an Occidental culture. 

They touch us in our own environ, for they learn to speak our lan- 
guage and to trade with us, but we have no contacts, no apperceptive 
basis, with which to reach them in their own world. 
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WHITE TASSELS ON HER SHOES 
Eff V. Mayberry 


Tue ATTIC bedroom, so long and barny that it took up the whole 
second story of the house, was Sister’s first stop on her nightly tour of 
inspection. She was there now and, as always, she gazed with fascinated 
eyes at the breath-divider. It was a sheet of glass about a foot square 
clamped to the bed’s headboard and marked a thin, transparent divi- 
sion between the two pillows. Her plump stepuncle had invented it 
to keep his breath from mingling with his skinny brother Paul’s. 
Quietly, so as not to creak the bedsprings and bring an adult repri- 
mand, she crawled up on the smooth counterpane. Then she cautiously 
pinched her nose with her thumb and forefinger, to check a dangerous 
insucking of air, and squinted at the glass. Not a germ could she see, 
not one. But if Uncle Erasmus were right—and he was a druggist, he 
certainly ought to know—millions of the nasty little things swarmed 
on the breath-divider, staying there instead of changing places in the 
two sets of stepuncle lungs. 

Tiring of this, she sidled off the bed, smoothed the spread, and went 
to the dresser to see if Uncle Paul had a new girl friend. But no, the 
same photographs tilted against the mirror. Laura and Edrie and Pat. 

On careful tiptoe, she proceeded to the waste basket and fumbled 
through it. One, two, and down at the bottom was a third—she had 
three cigarette coupons to add to her collection that she kept hidden in 
a cigar box under her davenport bed in the living room. 

At last she left the attic and slipped down the short staircase to the 
main hallway. Maybe Joey, the streetcar conductor who slept in the 
dining room that was now a bedroom, was still talking in the kitchen 
or out on a date. Sometimes he left on his dresser a little pile of slugs 
that people tried to pass off as nickels. Joey had told her to take them; 
they were for her to play store with. This would be her last visit for the 
night. She had already been in the back bedroom, behind the kitchen, 
where they all ate. Fred lived there and he worked in a grocery store. 
Quite often he brought home teensy-weensy samples that looked just 
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like the big groceries. She used them in her store where she both bought 
and sold with the slugs. 

She listened at Joey’s door before entering, because Mama had told 
her not to burst in suddenly in case the men were dressing. She was 
very particular about this, so there wouldn’t be any trouble. For her 
stepfather didn’t want her to go in the rooms at all; he said it was a won- 
der they could keep the boarders, the way that damned kid kept snoop- 
ing around. But she explored anyway because Mama and the boarders 
didn’t seem to mind. Besides, it was her Mama’s boarding house, 
wasn’t it, Mama did all the work, and Sister never touched anything 
other than what the men said she could. Just looking with eyes didn’t 
muss up the rooms, and it was amazing what interesting things a grown- 
up man boarder could collect. Like the English magazines with the 
funny pictures that Joey, who used to live in London, always bought. 
Uncle Paul’s girl friends, Uncle Erasmus’ inventions, and Fred’s moving 
picture actresses that he pinned all around his walls. The rooms, and 
the rare trips downtown and to Golden Gate Park with Mama were 
the only excitements in the life of a five-year-old girl who wasn’t al- 
lowed to play on San Francisco’s busy streets. 

Of course, downtown and Golden Gate Park were the best of all. 
She would give up all her collections just for them. Because they were 
synonymous with her white tasseled shoes. Those beautiful, expensive, 
extraordinary shoes that were only worn on special occasions! Her 
stomach, even now when she was standing quite ordinarily in the hall, 
not going anywhere at all, had an ecstatic crawly sensation as she thought 
of those tassels. Wonderful, fluffy things of white silk dangling at the 
top of white leather shoes. She remembered how they jounced against 
her legs, so gayly that she had to skip, so softly that it was like the touch 
of a fairy. Magic shoes, Sister pretended. Whoever wore them had a 
fairy power—so strong she could do anything, so lightfooted she never 
got tired. And they were rich shoes, too. Mama had paid eight dollars 
for them, and her stepfather had grown red in the face and just hollered 
when he found the sales tag. But Mama had hollered back and said her 
own feet hurt so bad she couldn’t bear to let Sister have anything but 
the very best, daintiest shoes, and My God, I do enough work to have 
eight dollars for my kid, I stand on my feet from six in the morning ’til 
midnight, I’ve got corns now, I never had a corn before I married you 
and you brought me to this boarding house for a honeymoon. Honey- 
moon! With you and four boarders! You thought you slipped one over 
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on me, didn’t you? Well, I'll tell you why I took it. For Sister. I didn’t 
want her dependent on you and that damned salary you’re so careful 
with, you can put the whole thing in the bank for all I care. But I’m 
telling you once and for all, I’ll spend eight dollars on my kid’s feet 
if I want to! 

After that, every time her stepfather saw the shoes on Sister he 
snorted so hard through his nose that the end of it quivered. But he 
didn’t dare say anything about them. That was one of the reasons why 
Sister pretended the shoes were magic. 

She turned Joey’s doorknob cautiously, ready to smile politely if 
Joey were really inside. As she did so, a turgid undertone that she had 
heard all the time but had ignored because it kept going so steadily, 
without silence to give it emphasis, exploded into high, sharp voices in 
the living room. She shut Joey’s door without going inside and listened, 
bright-eyed and still. Mama and her stepfather were fighting again. A 
semi-hysterical shiver broke her tenseness as she wondered if they would 
start slapping each other as they had one night when Mama turned on 
the gas heater because Sister was cold, and her stepfather turned it off 
because it ran the gas bill up. 

“I’m sick and tired of your stinginess and all this work!” she heard 
Mama yell. “It would be all right if you were out of work, but you’re 
not, you’ve got a good job! All you married me for was to make 
money. Don’t you dare deny it! I heard Paul and Erasmus talking 
tonight in the kitchen; they didn’t know I was in the pantry. Paul said 
you'd bragged you’d make this marriage pay and he guessed you’d done 
it. Well, I’m through! You can wash the dishes and cook and sweep 
and make beds yourself!” 

‘What about all this furniture?” This was her stepfather. “We got 
to pay for that, ain’t we? My God, my salary won’t pay for all this! If 
you was a regular woman, a help-meet—” 

“Did I buy this furniture? No! You had it all sitting here when I 
came to this house, even with a bedroom set stuck in the dining room 
for an extra boarder! Did I buy it?” Her voice went up and up, and 
shattered as its pressure grew too much for its altitude. 

A door slammed. A key turned. Sister knew Mama had left the 
living room and locked herself in the front bedroom. Another slam, 
and Sister saw her big stepfather stomping down the long hall toward 
the kitchen, steadily approaching the very spot where she stood. She 
edged into a corner under the stairway, flattened her tiny body against 
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the red-papered wall. But her filmy blonde hair entangled the light 
from the dim hall bulb and haloed the solemn white face. Her step- 
father saw her. 

“What you doin’?” he demanded. “Rummagin’ around again? My 
God, all I have to put up with!” 

He swung open the kitchen door. She saw all the boarders briefly 
etched in the blue haze of cigarette and cigar smoke as they sat around 
the cleared-off supper table. Words trailed half-spoken from their lips as 
they looked at the entrant. Uncle Paul put on his sarcastic grin. Uncle 
Erasmus looked smooth and blinky-eyed and knowing. Fred had a des- 
perately curious expression. Only Joey was unchanged. Joey always 
seemed the same. Mama said the English were like that. 

Her stepfather threw out his arms in an irritable gesture. Black hair 
stood up in a light filtered mat on the backs of his hands. It made Sister 
think fearfully that perhaps stepfather was part animal and some 
day when he got mad he might growl and start biting people. ‘“‘Hattie’s 
on a high horse again!”’ he snapped. He always went to the boarders for 
sympathy; he’d known all of them long before he even met Mama. 
“These women that think they’re queens! Here I try and try—’” The 
bang of the door cut his voice short. 

Sister ran into the living room and tried to peek through the keyhole 
into Mama’s bedroom. A key was in it. She heard a muffled sob. Sud- 
denly her world lost its props and staggered down upon her. Mama 
crying! Mama never cried. Mama got mad, and sometimes she swore, 
and she flung up her head and stormed out of rooms, and slammed pots 
and pans in the sink. But in all her life, Sister had never seen Mama 
cry or even look like she wanted to cry. It was just one of those things 
that would never happen. 

Only, it had. Mama was sobbing and sobbing. Strangling as though 
she couldn’t get her breath. Choking, hard, steady, underscored by the 
plud-plud of a pillow being beaten by a fist. 

“Mama!” she half whispered. No answer. “Marna!” she called, loud 
and terrified. 

The sobs gathered into a deep gulp. The bed creaked. Feet 
stumbled across the room and the key turned. Mama stood in the door- 
way, her face puffy and her nose a scalded red like her hands always 
were from being in dishwater so much. 

She didn’t speak to Sister, only turned and flung herself full length 
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on the bed again. Sister carefully closed the door, veered to the bed end. 
and peeped at her mother through its enameled bars. 

‘“‘Mama, you're crying,” she finally stated in a little, lost voice. 

“Damn him! Damn him!” Mama gasped, and kept on crying. 

Sister edged herself on the bed and sat on her knees like an Oriental 
figurine. Her wisps of fingers laced in and out. She didn’t know what 
to do. This was virgin tragedy. Then she remembered what Mama 
did when she cried. She lifted Sister to her lap, laughed at her, and 
cuddled her. But Mama was too big to hold. And Sister didn’t feel like 
laughing; she was almost afraid to speak for fear she would cry too. As 
a last resort she stretched out her hand and mechanically patted Mama’s 
back for the cuddling part. Mama turned on her side and squeezed 
Sister’s small body against her warm, trembling one. Her eyes were 
swollen almost shut and even the eyeballs were red. 

“Listen, Sister,” she said, muffled and wet-sounding. “We're going 
to leave here tonight. I can’t stand it any more. You and I are going 
away, I don’t know where, but anywhere’s better. We'll pack up and 
get out.” 

Sister jumped off the bed, excited, shivering with the newness of this 
experience, glad to get away from her cross, hairy stepfather. “I'll pack 
my own things!” she offered. “I'll fold ’em smooth as anything.” 

The idea went deep into her. Little bonds of fear, of always antici- 
pating trouble, of feeling confusingly guilty when her stepfather looked 
at her, began to loosen. She shook them off, and stepped out, free and 
joyous. They—she and Mama—would do as they pleased. No work, all 
the rummaging they wanted, all the beautiful collecting of things that 
would otherwise be lost, no yelling about expensive shoes. 

‘“‘Mama!”’ she shrieked, remembering, delighted. “This is special, 
it’s dress-up, ain’t it? I can wear my tasseled shoes, can’t I, Mama?” 

A faint “Yes” reassured her. She scampered to the closet, sat 
spraddle-legged on the floor, and untied her brown oxfords. Slowly, 
reverently, she pulled on one white shoe, the tassel flipping against her 
hand and tickling her into a heady pride. As her heel slipped in, she 
saw that her sock was stained brown from her everyday shoes. Fastidi- 
ously she removed the shoe, yanked off her socks, ran to the dresser and 
found a clean pair. She looked in the pin tray for the button hook. She 
couldn’t find it, so she picked up one of Mama’s big hairpins. Back in 
the closet, she put on the white shoes, clumsily worked the hairpin in 
and out of the holes, and pulled through the pearly buttons. 
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She stood up, squinched her toes under the leather. She twisted her 
legs this way and that, savoring the flirting of the tassels. Then she 
dragged a chair to the closet and climbed on it to pull her dresses from 
the hangers. Usually she was afraid to stand on tiptoe so high above 
the floor, but not tonight. Not in her magic shoes. A little girl could 
never fall as long as she had them on. They made her strong as—strong 
as—a bubbly moan came from the bed, re-laving Sister with misery and 
shock, washing rage to the surface—they made her strong enough even 
to fight her stepfather! She’d show him not to pick on Mama! She’d 
show the mean fat old thing that Mama had someone to fight for her! 

Her body felt goose-pimply, but her head was hot. Her heart 
pounded, and she seemed to swell with a weight of tears that would not 
come out. Dizzily she squatted on her haunches and stroked her shoes. 
“You'll help me! You'll be magic!” she whispered fiercely. 

Like a taunting echo, a wall-thickened clap of men’s laughter came 
from the kitchen. Her stepfather was in there telling the boarders about 
Mama, making them laugh at Mama! Poking fun at her because he 
had been able to make her cry for the first time in her life! 

Sister jumped to the floor, took one last desperate glance at Mama, 
and sped out the door, through the living room, into the hall. Yes, 
they were laughing. Not a tickled laugh. A making-fun laugh. She 
clenched her hands furiously, longing for Mama to jump up from the 
bed, not crying any more, and go with her to help give them all a whip- 
ping. But Mama didn’t come and Sister’s eyes began to stream too until 
the red-walled hall seemed to wave and run its sides together, defying 
her to open the kitchen door. It leered and mocked in warning as to 
how those big men would act when they saw Sister—her stepfather who 
was always mad at her for no reason at all, those boarders who really 
belonged to her stepfather because he had known them so long. For an 
instant she had a panicky, heartbroken knowledge of just how small she 
really was. 

Her feet seemed frozen to the floor, afraid. She sniffed hard with 
her nose because she didn’t have a hanky and she was so watery. “Maybe, 
maybe we'll just run away,” she thought. 

Her mother’s name, “Hattie,” rose above the rest of the talk in the 
kitchen. A rumble of words followed. The men laughed, broken and 
choppy, some enjoying themselves more than others. Her rage mounted 
again. She danced with the hurting bigness of it, and flip! flip! went the 
white tassels, powerful, beautiful, rich white tassels. 
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In an instant she had the kitchen door flung open. The blue smoke 
drifted back with the onrush of fresh air, and she could see them all 
clearly, their monstrous size towering above her. Her stepfather sat in 
the middle of their grouped chairs, a big cigar in his mouth. He had 
the proud silly look of a puppy who has been made much of. He 
grinned. All of them grinned, except Joey. But he watched everything 
so carefully, not missing anything, absorbing the grins by not throwing 
them away, that she hated him too. 

With conscientious distribution of her fury, she stood before each 
man and stamped her foot. Not until she had made the rounds did she 
speak. “You stop it!” she squealed, then. “You're bad, nasty men and 
you laughed at Mama. If you do it again, I’Il—I’ll kill you dead!” 

A vast roar of amusement filled the kitchen. She swam in it, blinded, 
choking, until she could scarcely make out which figure was her step- 
father. She stumbled to one, but it was not fat enough. It was Uncle 
Erasmus, and he and Uncle Paul had their faces right together, laugh- 
ing and jabbering to each other. 

“Goody, goody!” she screamed. “You ain’t got your ole breath- 
divider, and you’re breathing each other! I hope you get a hundred 
million germs and get sick with spots all over you!” 

She whirled toward her stepfather and stamped her feet in a vicious 
rat-tat-tat. “I hate you, hate you, hate you!” she sobbed. “You made my 
Mama cry!” She doubled up a nubbin of a fist and struck his fat thigh, 
her mind swooning with the fierce thrill of fighting to the death. 

But her stepfather didn’t hit back. “Like wildcat, like kitten, shows 
how she’s been brought up!” he shouted. His laughter had the raspy 
sound of tearing paper. 

“I’m gonna fight you!” she warned. 

The kitchen fairly rocked. Even Joey looked bright-eyed. Gurgles 
and snorts and guffaws pelted her like rocks and drove her from the 
scene of battle. She burned with shame for Mama and herself, writhed 
under the lashing merriment, helpless, defeated. Jerking with sobs, 
she backed out, not wanting to appear to run away. At the threshold 
she stiffened for a final thrust. ‘““Don’t you dare give me nothing again! 
I’m gonna throw your ole coupons ’n slugs ’n groceries in the garbage!” 

Down the hall she backed, glowering at her smoke- and tear-filmed 
taunters. One of them shut the door. She checked her stumbling re- 
treat and furiously swiped her eyes with her short skirt. She went into 
the bedroom. Mama’s face was still squashed against the pillow. Her 
opened purse lay on the table beside the bed. 
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She turned her face sidewise and sat up. ‘Poor baby, you’ve been 
crying. It’s a shame to get you so upset,” she said. Sister knew from 
Mama’s saggy, blank expression that she hadn’t heard her fight with the 
men. Not even the laughing, maybe. A person couldn’t hear much, 
crying in a pillow. 

“I ain’t—ain’t upset,” Sister lied. “Are you packed yet, Mama?” 

Mama jounced some coins in her hand. “N-n-o,” she answered 
slowly. “No. Listen, Sister, I’ve only got four dollars and a half; that 
won't take us very far. And I won't ask him for a penny! It’s night, 
we'd have to go to a hotel. I ought to find a job before we go, Sister, 
so we'd be safe and sure; a little girl has to have things safe and sure.” 

Sister’s lips twisted. The laughter still hung in her ears, roaring, 
mocking. “Please let’s go, Mama!” she begged. “I hate him, I hate 
all of ’em!” 

“We will,” Mama promised, but her tones dragged against each 
other, hopeless, tired. “Only, not at night, with just four dollars and a 
half. I need more, I need something definite to go to. I’ve got to be 
sensible.” She half turned her head to look at the two pillows, plopped 
against each other, one of them with grayish wet patches. She had a 
funny expression. Ashamed, it seemed to Sister. And as though her 
stomach might be sick. “I’ve got to be sensible,” she repeated. 

Despair tightened on Sister until she was wrung dry of everything— 
of tears, of living, of hope, of ever being happy again. She was as 
forlorn and empty as a mouse-eaten seed pod. Not belonging in this 
house, or being wanted by this house, or wanting to be wanted. Yet 
having to stay because Mama and she were so helpless. She wondered 
if this dreadful feeling was what being sensible meant. 

‘“‘What’s being sensible?”’ she asked. 

“It’s looking things straight in the face, not getting wild ideas,” 
Mama replied. “You'd better get undressed now; I’ll make up your 
bed.”” She went into the living room. 

Sister walked to the closet, sat down, and struggled with the buttons 
on her shoes. The silky tassels snagged against her fingers, caressing 
them, like stroked cat’s fur. She looked down at them. Her eyes 
blurred, but her glance did not waver. 

“You ain’t magic atall! You ain’t nothing but ole eight dollar shoes 
and Mama’s only got four dollars and a half,” she muttered thickly. A 
tear trembled on her upper lip and her tongue licked it away. “I got 
to be sensible,” she went on hardily; “I got to look you straight in the 
face.” 





THE RAIN DANCE OF OLD SAN VICENTE 
Haldeen Braddy 


I: N THE arid wastes of el estado de Coahuila, down Mexico way, there 
lolls upon the banks of the Rio del Norte the little town of San Vicente. 
A small, colony-like pueblo upon the face of the timeless and desert 
earth, San Vicente, sometimes called Old Presidio Fort, is located in 
the shadowland of the Texas and Mexico boundary. Here the feeble 
wind blows corkscrew flurries of dust amid the desert plants, dull 
mesquite and flamboyant cactus; here everywhere vulnerable to the 
burnished sun lie the brilliant sands of earth, impoverished, dehy- 
drated. To the north there looms the ghostly radiance of the Chisos 
Mountains, which at twilight mingle with the pink silhouettes of the 
Sierra del Carmen into a panorama bizarre and incredible. Meanwhile, 
from the upper sky great clouds have mirrored all day upon the earth 
beneath battalions of moving shadows. Great waves of shadows have 
coursed the land from the seminal sky. Thus, in the dry, dead, unmov- 
ing, incredibly dehydrated world, San Vicente looks upward ‘for the 
unseen and as yet unheard high winging of the Thunder Bird. 

The rain dance of San Vicente, with its mixed pagan and Christian 
forms, is of annual occurrence, and the period of prayer lasts some four- 
teen days, usually from June 2 through June 16. The procedure is 
somewhat as follows. 

The Jefe of the village summons the people for a community cere- 
mony of prayers. Two men carry a niche which is decorated with pink 
paper-roses, silver Christmas tinsel, pretty leaves, and other gaudy 
ornaments. In the center of the decorated niche there is a picture of the 
Virgin Mary and of Jesus Christ. Accompanied by their fellow-wor- 
shippers, the two men now go to the fields, kneel with their faces in the 
dust, set up the niche in the ground, and by various sounds and gesticu- 
lations pray to their respective saints. When the niche is afterwards 
placed in a tree, the Jefe fires six shots from his revolver into the air 
as a token of faith, love, loyalty, and, more importantly, also as a charm 
for frightening the Devil away. 
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After ten or twelve days of prayer, there remain two days of dancing 
and feasting. To preserve a devout atmosphere, an altar is constructed 
against the side of the Jefe’s house under the porch. This altar is 
decorated with net curtains, paper flowers, Christmas bells and tinsel, a 
clock, pages from an old magazine, wild flowers, and a portrait of 
Christ. Now this device may be envisaged as a final means of banning 
whatever persisting devils may remain after the ritual of the pistol shots. 

The dancers and related personages next enter the setting. The cos- 
tumes of the dancers, flamingly provocative, are of red cotton cloth. 
The skirts of these costumes have small tubes of river cane sewn in at 
the hems, so that when the dancers perform there is always a great fan- 
fare of both movement and sound. The headdresses are composed of 
pieces of broken mirror, tinfoil, and any other appropriate adornment at 
hand. The headgear of the Capitanes, however, are more impressive, 
being composed of bits of mirror and of radiant feathers. These Capi- 
tanes carry large gourds embellished with crepe paper of divers hues. 
Moreover, they carry bows measuring from two to three feet in length. 
The bow has a hole bored in its center. The purpose of this con- 
trivance is not to discharge the arrow but to make a noise, for when the 
bow is placed in readiness, the arrow is not discharged but is caught and 
thus emits a loud twanging sound. 

The Capitana begins the ceremony, and she together with la Joven- 
cita dances to the altar, where they stop, snap their fingered bows, and 
turn to dance again. The steps are uniformly short, and the dance is a 
kind of one-two, one-two-three step—hops up and down—varied only 
by side swings from the hips. 

It is now that el Viejo comes down from the hills to capture la 
Jovencita. El Viejo is wicked and aged; his beard is of lechuguilla 
fiber; he flourishes a snaky whip; and he very probably represents the 
Devil. La Jovencita is youthful and jocundly beautiful; her face is 
tinted by the desert dawns; she exhibits a decorative bow; and she is 
altogether probably both Our Lady and the Life-Force. The impotent 
wicked would debase the virginal fecund! 

But as one body the dancers turn upon el Viejo. They weave a circle 
round him thrice and otherwise discomfit him with raucous noise of 
rattling gourds. The Capitan pretends to shoot el Viejo with his bow 
and arrow. El Viejo falls, and the dancers throw their bows and gourds 
at him. Thus is the Devil exorcised; thus is la Jovencita saved. Amid 
the mingled music of violin, guitar, and tambourine, the performers 
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now jog into the magic ring and reclaim their bows and gourds which 
they have symbolically smeared with the blood of the Old Man. Asa 
nearby drum joins the approaching crescendo, the dancers with minc- 
ing steps triumphantly install la Jovencita upon the symbolic altar. 

Throughout the following night there is the sound of revelry, of 
festival with merriment and feasting. The feast consists of frijoles, 
tortillas, and fritada; the merriment is also of the carnal kind. 

Thus the rain dance of San Vicente is a mixture of Indian and 
Christian rites. The occasion roughly corresponds with the honoring of 
el Dia de Corpus Christi, and such figures as the altar and especially 
Jesus and Mary display an obvious Christian influence. On the other 
hand, the dance, the bow-and-arrow ritual, the rain prayers, and the 
decorative niche suggest an origin earlier and more native. It remains 
to be noted that the niche resides in the tree until it rains, and when 
there is rainfall, it is returned to the Jefe’s custody. Following the danc- 
ing here described, it rained on the afternoon of June 16! 

There almost seem prescient omens in the dark, serious faces of the 
dancers. For as the gathering clouds now stampede the earth with 
shadows, old San Vincente—‘‘tee-tiny” waif of the desert—looks up 
expectantly and, as the incantations begin, hears already—from howso- 
ever afar—the mighty winging of the Thunder Bird. 





SANTA RITA 


In the bowels of the mountain 

Where the deep rock lay, 

An unsung song under the brown grass and juniper 
Waiting through fathomless time 

Under the roaring space of comets and moons and suns, 
A buried, potent spot in the great rock tombs, 

Lay the copper. 

Lay the copper where the pit gulps space 

And openly admits the sun and moon shadows 

On eroded earth forms. 


And how many lives of men 

And the labors of men 

Has this gouged-out mountain swallowed? 
The dusty-haired first comers 

Greed moved to hack open mountains 

And plunder the mute treasure. 

Who told them where the big booty lay, 

The space-eyed dwellers of the crevice places, 


Pointing through the horizon with a crumbled forefinger 
And shaping with their mouths the word, 
“Shining rock solvent in the big heat’’? 


Lust and fever, not muscles, cracked the mountain 

And let in the light on the heaped-up rocks. 

Men came down from the rivers 

And across the long-stretching plains, 

Left their wives in their cold beds 

While they swung picks and shovels under the torch flares; 
Men forgot their wives and their homespots 

While the fevers burned. 


Cliff dwellers sank into the earth 

With bits of broken pottery 

And the black-eyed conquistadores looked for treasure 
In the great beyond. 

But the long-shanked men whose boots had felt 


The breadth of a continent, 
Cut away the mountains, tiered the earth downwards, 


Not even putting down the sledges when the bugles blew 
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And Old Abe had it out with Jeff Davis. 

Not war nor crisis, not even death stopped them, 
For they had sons. 

They put down the sledges and the blast sticks 
Long enough for the business of begetting. 


Then came the pow-pow of the big engines 

And the steel teeth that bit the mountain deeper, 
And the dredges and the drills 

And the boom-boom sticks. 

Now the mountain hole roars 

And the ore rock slides in tons down the pit edge. 
Now they circumvent the hole with engines 
Whining around the downgrade tracks, 


Circling the tiers downward to the floor. 

Now they have a vengeance for the sacred place 
Under the effigy, 

Whacking and booming until the earth-forms quake 
And the dust that lay deep down 

Under the aborigines’ bones 

Bursts into pink clouds 

Covering with the engine smoke and blue steam hiss, 
The dry wound, 

Fingering the edge of the bloodless scar. 
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Time cannot recede, nor the earth reclaim its own, 
For now where the west wind sang 

Whistles blow and dynamos hum. 

Where the juniper grew 

Steel wheels revolve, whirring downward; 

There on the edge of the vast wilderness 

Where the cliffs rise above the suppliant figure 
The dusts rise and rise 

And the engines boom. 
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Up in the village the wives 
Lie down in cold beds 
While under the floodlights 
The big fever burns. 
MILL EVERINGHAM 





MAN AND WOMAN 


Alan Swallow 


His tert elbow was leaning on the yard fence-rail. In his right 
hand was a small three-pointed spade with which he had been loosening 
the soil about the roots of the sweet peas. They had reached the top of 
the fence now, and the purple, red, pink, and white blooms appeared 
suddenly on the slender stems. When he had first put up the strings for 
the climbing vines, his dog had thought them a plaything and had raced 
back and forth under the strings. It had been enough to ruin the first 
crop. When the second planting was coming up, he had finally con- 
vinced the dog that he could not play there—or else the dog had become 
weary of such a solitary game. But the dog had insisted upon keeping 
one hole in the flowers, through which he rushed barking after passing 
cars and through which he returned shamefaced as the cars, accelerat- 
ing, left him behind within the block. 

He had been standing for some time, sucking pipe smoke into his 
lungs occasionally, before he was aware that someone had stopped out- 
side the fence. He turned to see a strange woman, rather small, in early 
middle age perhaps, wearing a grey tweed suit. She saw that he had 
turned, and she pointed to the flowers. 

“The hole,” she said. 

“Yes,” he said. “My dog uses it. He goes out through there to chase 
the cars.” 

“Mine was like that,” she said. “But one day a car swerved and 
killed him.” 

“It will happen to mine, too. He has his day coming.” 

“Yes. I suppose there’s not much can be done about it.” 

He made three slow jabs with the spade. 

“There isn’t much use doing that,” she said. “The season is very 
short at this altitude, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. A few more days yet.” 

‘Winter is coming, and Christmas. I like Christmas to come.” 

“Christmas?” 
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“Yes. It is much fun in my town. It isa little mining town in eastern 
Nevada, and there are many English people there. Every Christmas 
they sing the old carols and go about at night singing.” 

“I remember that I did that once, as a kid,” he said. ““The young 
people of the church would ride on a hayrack and sing songs for candy 
and nuts.” 

“Yes. It is fun.” 

“But I know that it’s not the same as in your town. It would be 
good to have everyone get in, everyone sing, especially those old songs.” 

“It is better that way. You would like it.” 

“But I don’t sing very well.” 

‘““My husband doesn’t either, but it doesn’t matter.” 

She opened her purse and, without raising it, looked at her hat in 
the small mirror. She pushed her hat forward a quarter of an inch on 
her low forehead. 

“Your husband, what does he do?” 

“He is a miner. He has been out of work, and I have been living 
with my sister in New York for a long time. The mines have opened 
again, and I am going back. I got so tired on the bus that I decided to 
stop off a day here.” 

“You will be glad to see him again.” 

ae 

“Is he nice to you?” 

“Yes, very nice.” 

“That is good.” 

“Yes. It is good,” she said. 

Looking down, he noticed that her small shoes and her stockings, 
which had two sewn runners, covered very feminine feet and ankles, 
and that her legs were slender. Her short skirt almost showed her knees. 

His wife’s face appeared at an open window long enough to call 
him to supper. 

‘Would you like to eat with us?” he asked. 

“No. I couldn’t do that.” 

“No. I suppose not.” 

He saw that her stomach was flat, and he thought that she must be 
hungry. 

“You had better go in now,” she said. 

“Yes. In a moment.” 

He jabbed carelessly with the spade. 
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“I shall be glad when the frost comes,” he said, “and the snow. I 
like to sit before a fire with the snow and the sleet outside under the 
eaves and over the roof.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I do too.” 

She stood on her high heels on the sidewalk as he turned and walked 
over the lawn to the door. When she heard the door shut behind him, 
she started walking rapidly down the street. As she crossed the inter- 
section, she looked neither to the left nor to the right to see if any cars 
were coming. But there was none. 


CONTAINERS 


If ever we try at all to think 

About this world of men 

We are broken dishes in the sink, 

To be repaired again: 

And though the things we think be false 
Or though the things be true 

Or though we still hold peppers and salts, 
We are never the same as new. 


WITTER BYNNER 
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GOOD ADVICE 


Pity is for girls— 
Boys had better shun it: 
Hack the wildcat from the limb, 
Set the dogs upon it. 


Through the cold bleak winter night 
Hear her kittens mewing— 

Stick your fingers in your ears, 
Stop eternal rueing. 


Pity is for women,— 
Let them hide in bed 
When you call the sick old dog 
And fill him full of lead. 


Watch your daddy aim the axe— 
Straight between the eyes! 


Let your mother shudder 
While the old sow dies. 


TO A YOUNG CANDIDATE FOR THE PH.D. 


The Duchess Blanche, wife of John of Gaunt, 
Mother of Bolingbroke, and grandmother 
Of bawdy Hal, and sometimes patient aunt 
To England’s Second Richard—Nay, the stir 
And coil and turmoil in Old Edward’s house 
Had covered up in dust this White Lady, 
Save that a plague, concocted in a mouse, 
Betrayed hey excellent and fair beauty. 


For then was moved to sing thereof a friend— 
Not only of the Duchess, but the Duke— 

Beating his heart out in a song to send 
Spinning through centuries a wild rebuke 

To Death the Mighty.—Lifting up in flame 
One otherwise remembered as a name! 


Tom H. McNEAL 
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MESSAGE TO HITLER 
(A Prophecy) 


Snarl dog-tooth, snarl the red star’s rage; 
Bite at the world, Time’s wrinkled sphere. 
War cannot hide the strife you wage 

On family love and Christian cheer. 


Gnaw rat-head, gnaw your cellar mind, 
With thoughts of fierce and acid scar. 

Who shrieked for bombs and blasted blind 
The infant’s with the soldier’s star? 


Shrink black-heart, cower, hug your hate; 
The sword is out that victors won; 
Swift-cowled the future eagles wait 

To claw your death-mask from the sun. 


EARTH SONG 


The desert struggles with the palm; 

The damp with riot of the rose; 

And thought still pricks the wise from calm, 
Who tend the garland where it grows. 


Though change may storm us insecure, 
Or lonely whistling leave us dead; 

All men of truth are sober-sure, 

That art is strong which yields us bread. 


LINCOLN FITZELL 
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TWO POEMS OF NEW MEXICO 


To A RaIn-CLoup 
Long dark hair, 
Out of the rain-cloud falling, ravelled over the desert there, 
Drift not near this mountain, 
Oh, of him beware! 
He is old, cold and cruel, caring but for the skylands, 
His breath is vast and cold. 
He will change your rain to hail, scatter you into whiteness 
Where his slopes unfold. 
Rain-cloud, keep away from mountains, spread upon the valleys 
Your full drops, to fill the river-bed and glisten in our corn. 
Do not seek the spruces or the aspens, 
Shun the peaks and their black crags of scorn. 
But if you must near them, trail down these darkening canyons 
Seeking there your rest; 
And bring with you at afternoon a new-made rainbow, 
Like a crown in black hair gleaming; that for us is best. 


CoTTONWooD IN AUTUMN 


Coronado, I am sure you never knew, 
You who rode hither, to find and lose your dream of gold, 
Anything like this tree; 
Mailed in its glowing scales, fresh-dazzling frosty daylight, 
Full-armored in the sun. 
You could not stop to mark 
How over sage-grey uplands 
It lifts its challenge, as the mountains stand 
Blue, ashen heads beyond, to watch it flutter 
Up to the light and scatter 
Its prodigal power before the flame will fade. 
Then, leathery-brown, the light gone out of them, 
These self-same leaves hang dense, a drooping mass of tatters, 
Through which grey breezes stir, 
Like the hands of palsied beggars shivering in the sun. 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 
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SPANISH QUARTER 


Driving his brisk old horse in the country way, 

Like a statue he perched on the seat of a homemade cart; 
Indian? or Spaniard?—Thin and gray, 

Proudly he rode the streets like a king apart 

(And the sign ““TORTILLAS"” signified his art) . 

Threading among high-powered motor cars, 

Steel-rimmed, the old wheels clattered, the hooves struck stars! 


JEAN CrOSSE HANSEN 


THE CORN FESTIVAL 


On the roofs of the kiva 
They plant the prayer sticks 
Plumed with feathers 
Of bright-colored birds; 
Jay, Red-Hawk, Oriole, Humming Bird. 
They plant the prayer sticks 
At the full of the moon, crying: 
Appear, O Pautiwa 
At the Feast of the Corn Maids: 
See, we scatter shelled corn 
Before the door: 
Seeds of blue corn, 
Seeds of red corn, 
And the black corn: 
Nalaci. 
On the altars 
We leave baskets of corn 
For the Spring sowing: 
For a good sowing. 


KATHERINE KENNEDY 





TEN POEMS 


NIGHTMARE 


This night water. A girl on the beach. 
A speed boat yammers going nowhere fast. 


In a similar situation, minus the speed boat, Whitman 
Found similitude spanning all: stars, moons, 

The usual catalogue. All enclosed in a circle— 

It, perhaps, tightening like that of the Whatsit bird 
Who flies a decreasing circle at increasing speed. 
Finally flies through his bottom and disappears. 


You could think great thoughts like this, perhaps, if you 
Were a great poet, if you weren’t quite so hungry. 


Whitman’s woman, of course, was somewhat older. 
And it was by the ocean, not a lake, in a different country, 
And besides the wench is dead. 

THOMAS MCGRATH 


TENEMENT HOUSE 


Not even night can hush the strident shape 
Of that old den, beyond my wall, 
Whose inmates live their time in crawling ways. 
No energetic wind, sweeping tenacious dust, 
Can blow that tippler from her reeking couch 
Where floating visions wait the final dream. 
And yet, sometimes, I’ve watched the soothing rain 
Perform a miracle along this world, 
With harmony that smooths the fretful sound 
Of children caught in coarsely patterned 
Webs of cruelty and shame; 
With sharp, sweet smell that wakes forgotten joy. 
Oh, I have felt it wash away my fears! 
Only to see this rat-infested ship 
(Triumphant over years and two-bit gin) 
Crazily upright on a chartless sea. 
ALICE MOSER 





BOOK REVIEWS 


In Plato’s Garden: Poems 1928-39, by Lincoln Fitzell. Albuquerque: 
Alan Swallow, 1940. $1.00. 


The poems in this book are the product of about a dozen years; they 
are the work of a man who had reached his full growth in the earliest of 
them, and who has not perceptibly altered. The poems are short, and 
they are limited in theme: they are largely elegiac, and elegiac without 
much complication; even the Platonism of the title poem affects that 
poem alone—it is not a philosophy permeating the book as a whole. The 
scope of the poems is limited, and I suppose they are what we must call 
minor; but such poems may have extraordinary power and permanency 
(as we use that term) if the style be that of a master. 

The style is sometimes masterly, though too often it is mannered, 
and frequently it is merely careless. My own favorite poem is an early 
one, entitled “Erosion.” I quote it in full: 


Between the antlers tossed and wide 
The crag is marked, the mountain tried, 
Flint-high, the fired hoof is clear 

To lift on rock the head of fear. 


Oak root is shrunken from the rock, 
Earth-tendril and the breast unlock, 
And, tremor, where the foot had edge 
Dirt runs upon the infirm ledge. 


Through the snow red berries press, 
As blood of these will fall on grass, 
Rodents, that famish at the bone, 
Unknit the stern career of stone. 


In arid sleep the summits nod, 

The gopher falls away in sod, 

But dark on crevice rock is worn 
Wreath of the granite-splintered horn. 
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The poem is precise and moving throughout, but the writing in the 
second and fourth couplets and in the last three lines is especially fine. 
In the third line of the poem there is an unusually beautiful employ- 
ment of elliptical statement, of a kind which the author frequently 
abuses, as in the last stanza of “Spring Barriers”: 


Grass runs beneath the hare’s wild feet, 
Hedge rodents grit in bramble hole; 
Wind-fire tracked through pathless wheat, 
Earth burns the crevice-gusty mole. 


The image of the first line above has a good deal of beauty, but the 
accents and the consonarits, there and throughout the stanza and often 
elsewhere, are impossibly awkward; and the grammar of the last two 
lines is so foreshortened as to be merely bad and as to render the lines 
all but incomprehensible. This mannered harshness and confusion 
damage a large part of the book, and when they are applied, as in the 
poem just quoted, to extremely simple matter, one cannot help feeling 
that the resultant statement expresses more of insecurity than of any- 
thing else. 

I have known “Erosion,” however, for about ten years, and have 
remembered it and often reread it; it is, for me, one of the most truly 
living poems of my generation. My opinion of “Conflict,” a poem which 
I have known nearly as long, is nearly as high, and I should not be sur- 
prised if “Gravestone,” which is new to me, would wear as well. Among 
the other poems which I like best are “Fragment,” “In Plato’s Garden,” 
“Church Picnic,” “A Day of Earth,” “A Village Dial,” “Earth Mar- 
riage,” and “Through a Gate.” The author of these poems seems to 
me surely one of the memorable poets of our time. 

The printer and publisher, Mr. Alan Swallow, is to be congratulated 
on his selecting a poet of fine quality with whom to inaugurate his 
publishing business, and on the excellent appearance of the book as well. 


Yvor WINTERS 


The English Ode from Milton to Keats, by George N. Shuster. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. $3.00. 


When Mr. George N. Shuster, now president of Hunter College, 
undertook the investigation of the English ode from Milton to Keats, 
most writers on poetics, by casually mentioning the homostrophic ode 
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of uniform stanzas and by setting aside the odes of Horace as mere 
- songs, had in general divided the poetic genre of the ode into two parts, 
the regular and the irregular. 

The regular ode in English was the type which followed conscien- 
tiously the tripartite division of the great odes of Greece. These were 
written as the vocal accompaniment of the music and the movement of 
the Greek chorus. The three forms of stanzas which constitute this 
variety of ode are the strophe, antistrophe, and epode, which may be 
repeated indefinitely. The strophe and antistrophe, according to Ray- 
mond Alden, “are properly of the same metrical form; the epode, of 
different form. When each recurs, the same scheme is repeated, but 
with new rhymes and a further development of thought.” 

The irregular ode, the form in which the ode first emerged in 
English literary history, is supposed to have come into being through a 
misunderstanding of Pindar, who was thought to be a wild and irregu- 
lar genius. The irregular type, says Alden, is characterized by a strophic, 
or stanzaic, formation, which “changes from point to point, obeying no 
laws save the suggestiveness of the theme and the emotion of the poet.” 
Its metrical sections or strophes, then, are nothing more than “thought 
paragraphs” of indefinite form and length, determined only by “the 
ebb and flow of the poet’s emotion.” 

The present study points out clearly the foreign influences which 
created the English ode and fostered its development. The book traces 
this lyric form and notes its variation through two hundred years of 
poetical history. The results of this investigation in no way take the 
place of the convenient and clean-cut distinctions found in elementary 
handbooks on poetics, which still hold good for the classification of most 
masterpieces in ode form. 

Mr. Shuster’s definition of the English ode, like an item in most 
modern dictionaries, is based on historical principles. He tells what 
the ode has been and what it is. His general conclusion is that the 
English ode “‘is all things to all men.” It was one thing to Cowley, an- 
other to Gray, and still another to Keats. Of all the definitions of 
prosodists the only familiar one left intact by this dissolving generali- 
zation and illustrated by the majority of Mr. Shuster’s examples is that 
of Sir Edmund Gosse: “Any strain of enthusiastic and exalted lyrical 
verse, directed to a fixed purpose, and dealing progressively with one 
dignified theme.” But Mr. Shuster is altogether too scientific to go this 
far with Mr. Gosse. He has too well in mind all the numerous excep- 
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tions which must be overlooked or ignored if one is to frame any 
practical and working definition of a truly protean form. For him only 
an historical, not a functional, definition is possible. The ode is “a 
lyric poem derived either directly or indirectly from Pindaric models. 
These models were poems of praise, worship, reflection, commemora- 
tion, and patriotic sentiment, in more lengthy and more complex 
stanzas than those selected for ordinary use.’’ This is Mr. Shuster’s only 
concise definition of the ode throughout the book. Since the real 
understanding of this definition depends upon a knowledge of Pin- 
dar’s actual practice and of the various conceptions and misconceptions 
of Pindar in different times, places, and temperaments, the definition 
itself does not limit. Indeed, this scientific inquiry has left the term 
ode per se more loose and more indeterminate than ever. 

But if The English Ode from Milton to Keats is not a work of 
ready reference, it is a careful, minute, and thorough study, which 
treats the subject with historical accuracy and makes clear almost for 
the first time certain lines of development. 

As usual, the story of the ode starts with Pindar. This great Greek 
poet was in no sense of the word irregular, and never in his own prac- 
tice did he mix structural types. The confusion which later entered 
into the structure of the ode arose from the fact that the men of the 
Renaissance did not realize that Pindar wrote three different and dis- 
tinct types of ode. One of these poetic forms was modified and used by 
Horace and in its modification played a definite part in the history of 
the English form. 

The next stage of development of the ode took place in France, 
under the direction of that extraordinary group of literary craftsmen 
and projectors known as the Pléiade. Although credit has long been 
given to the Pléiade as one of the sources of the English sonnet, men- 
tion of the work of Du Bellay and Ronsard in connection with the 
English ode has been rare. This group was eager to rescue French 
literature from the prevailing inanity and formlessness of the middle 
ages. Consequently, in looking about for a lyric form to take the place 
of the haphazard chanson, Ronsard seized upon Pindar as his exem- 
plar. He was eager to make French literature “worthy of comparison 
with the classics,” and he felt that the perfection of the Greeks was in 
part the result of an intimate relationship between poetry and music. 
In order to reéstablish this partnership between words and music, he 
devised a form of lyric “that permitted any kind of initial stanza but 
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exacted absolute conformity to the pattern thus given” throughout all 
the stanzas that follow. Though Ronsard imitated with the freedom 
of a Renaissance individualist, Pindar was his acclaimed master and 
model. . 
In poetic forms the literature of the English is almost as derivative 
as that of the Romans, English originality consisting largely of complete 
freedom of practice often at war with professed theory and form. The 
Elizabethans borrowed the ode from Ronsard partly because French 
fashions in poetry were then in vogue and partly to substitute a more 
dignified lyric form for the much abused and informal ballad. The 
first odes in English are to be found in some of the sonnet sequences 
that appeared in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, notably those 
of Watson, Lodge, Daniel, and Giles Fletcher, the elder. ‘Though 
Spenser wrote his “Epithalamion” and “Prothalamion”’ at this time, he 
probably did not realize that he was composing odes. Ben Jonson 
studied the ode in its Pindaric and Horatian forms and established the 
conventions of the genre in English. Milton in the “Nativity Ode” and 
in “‘Lycidas” carried on this tradition, and with Crashaw and other 
religious writers introduced a powerful current of influence from David 
the Psalmist, which was to affect the English form both in vocabulary 
and in loftiness of aspiration. Abraham Cowley then established the 
irregular ode, which he was to bequeath to Dryden and to Wordsworth. 
Cowley summed-up the previous English development of the form and 
knew more about Pindar than is generally supposed. He was, however, 
altogether a Latinist in temperament and could hardly have made his 
peculiar contribution had it not been for Ronsard and Jonson. With 
him the ode took the place of the sonnet sequence, which was too loosely 
connected to survive. It is interesting to note that Keats was eventually 
to bring the metrical scheme of the sonnet within the ode itself. 
Though it is generally understood that some elegies are odes, it is not 
so frequently realized that certain hymns like Newman’s “Lead, Kindly 
Light” are odes and that the cantata and the oratorio are ode forms. 
The English Ode from Milton to Keats is profitable reading for any 
serious student of English poetry. Though the main distinctions of the 
book are somewhat difficult to grasp at first reading because the author 
is unable to make clear-cut classifications, there are occasional eluci- 
dations of textual problems and exquisite observations on individual 
poems and lines. The findings which it records must hereafter be taken 
into account by every writer on English versification. 
; DANE FARNSWORTH SMITH 
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The Great Montezuma, by Joseph O’Kane Foster. Cover and format 
designed by Thomas Benrimo. Ranchos de Taos, New Mexico: The 
Ranchos Press, 1940. $3.00. 


In a wide-margined, multi-colored quarto, Joseph O’Kane Foster’s 
text of The Great Montezuma at once collaborates and competes with 
the format of Thomas Benrimo to tell again the story of the conquest 
of Mexico. The text announces itself as “a film play”; the format, as 
“an attempt to establish the emotional relationship between the poetic 
implications inherent in Mr. Foster’s work and the psychophysical and 
psychological qualities of color.” Distracted by the novelty of both 
media and psychophysically and psychologically unravelled by the 
“visual discomfort” which Mr. Benrimo blandly anticipates, this re- 
viewer may be unduly immune to that emotional relationship and those 
poetic implications in this version of the Montezuma history. 

In imposingly documented poetic prose (Diaz, Sahagun, Las Casas, 
Gomora, and others are referred to) which reaches vivid heights 
and ludicrous depths, Mr. Foster follows Cortez and his captains from 
their arrival off Mexico shores to the dawn after la Noche Triste. Per- 
haps the intent is deliberately episodic: the narrative shifts in point of 
view from Cortez to Montezuma, and in method from the terse, de- 
tailed, objective present tense of the battle scenes to a stream-of-con- 
sciousness revelation of the intelligence of the effete and brilliant 
Montezuma. Particularly good is the account of the Aztec ceremonial 
of the “End of the World” and Montezuma’s reflection upon it: 


One lonely king 

Insane with intelligence 

Among ten million ritualizing monkeys 
Savage with their incipient souls . . 


Particularly bad is Montezuma’s “Oh dear, oh dear,” in his agony just 
preceding the effective scene of his strangulation by de Leon as Cortez 
recites to him the story of Christ walking on the waters. Like many 
ambitious historical movies, the text has somehow, in spite of pains- 
taking detail, a baffling, inconclusive quality. Montezuma is the only 
character quite in focus; Cortez remains a mask; the mob scenes are 
pure Cecil B. de Mille. 

Mr. Benrimo, acknowledging that the psychology of color is still a 
mystery, proposes that “the spatial tension, dynamic and static qualities, 
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lightness and heaviness, warmth and cold, remoteness and contiguity” 
of color are intended as accompaniment to the moods of the prose. The 
turquoise, burnt umber, and deep azure pages of the “Noche Triste” 
passages, the chartreuse of the treasure madness, the scarlet of the 
slaughter scenes emphasize these points to the extent of domination 
rather than accompaniment, as do the design of the paper cover and the 
attractive use of space in the setting of the fine Garamond type of the 
text. 

The book is a provocative, handsome, stimulating experiment even 
though eyestrain and the spirit of novelty conspire to defeat the seeker 
after artistic unity, after poetic and emotional interrelationship. 


KATHERINE SIMONS 


The Fields of Paradise, by Ralph Bates. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 

1940. $2.50. 

Ralph Bates, during a recent discussion of Hemingway’s For Whom 
the Bell Tolls, wrote: “When a man writes about a particular country 
he must discover the universals in it. When he describes a local experi- 
ence he must bring out the factors common to all similar experiences.” 
Bates himself has achieved precisely this in his new novel of contempo- 
rary Mexico. Since it is now clear that we are going to be up to our 
ears in “cultural relations” with the Latin American peoples, Bates’ 
The Fields of Paradise might very well serve as an indispensable source 
book on the conditions and currents of living in rural Mexico; Mexico, 
that is, and not that refuge of tourists and schoolteachers—Mexico City. 

It is not strange that Bates now employs his compassionate talents 
upon the Mexico of landlordism, peonage, and those violent expressions 
of an emerging social consciousness. It is not strange, because Bates 
beloved Spain, a Spain that he has not only recreated in some of the 
finest writing of our time, but a Spain that he defended as an officer of 
the International Brigades—that Spain is now in the hands of the 
fascist, Franco. The Spain of 1935 was not wholly different from the 
Mexico of today. There are the peoples’ needs and their developing 
awarenesses: the large estates with the attendant feudal social relation- 
ships and inhumanity; the incalculable arrogance of the military caste; 
the political bureaucracy blinking, when not blind, to the life and lives 
of the population, the peasantry; and, finally, that mountainous heritage 
of betrayal which either deadens or reduces revolutionary action to 
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tragi-comic violence. All of these items of contemporary peasant po- 
litical and moral behavior Bates abundantly provides in his Fields of 
Paradise. 

The village is San Lorenzo, an agricultural community in the semi- 
tropical region of Mexico, reduced to the fullest poverty in the form of 
tenancy, poor land, taxes, and devout shopkeepers. The village is the 
special investment and domain of one family and this family’s cultured 
private police. Into the village comes Felipe, a gentle, spirited, itinerant 
fireworks peddler. Felipe comes into conflict with the village rulers; 
he is thrown into jail; he organizes a jail break; and the jail break 
becomes the occasion for the revolt of the entire village. This is the 
barest machinery of action. But Bates is no mere literary machinist: 
he is a profound observer and recreator of those realities which our pro- 
fessional litterateurs on Latin America either nicely ignore or equally 
nicely conceal. 

There are scenes and character analyses in Fields of Paradise which 
represent not only Bates’ literary power, but a knowledge and a per- 
ception rarely found in the literature of peasant peoples. Some sections 
should be mentioned: a hilarious discussion by a group of itinerant 
peddlers on the crisis in the fireworks industry; the eating and drinking 
and talking at the J Am Laughing tavern; the magnificent description 
of the village jail inmates and their mounting decision to revolt; the 
Barley Dance, a christianized survival of an old fertility rite of the 
ancient Aztec goddess of agriculture; Felipe’s intense conversation with 
Canon Mendoza on the “morality” of revolt; the brilliant narration of 
the Indian tale of Xicucu, the bird of fear. 

The Fields of Paradise is a truly important work. It is comparable, 
though on a different level, to Silone’s masterly novel of the Italian 
peasantry under fascism, Fontamara. And that is great praise. 


VINCENT OLO 


Hawk Over Whirlpools, by Ruth M. Underhill. New York: J. J. Augus- 
tin, 1940. $2.50. 


Ruth Underhill is an anthropologist and a government worker 
among Indians. She is absorbed with both jobs, and with a third job, 
a kind of missionary impulse toward the first American civilization. 
The term missionary carries some unattractive associations, those of the 
zealot, the meddler with other people’s souls. But central to the true 
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missioner is good-will and spiritual enlightenment. These are present 
in the author of Hawk Over Whirlpools, as is the gift of learning from 
those one is able to instruct. 

The central figure in Miss Underhill’s book is an Indian lad named 
Hawk Over Whirlpools. He was named by his grandfather, Boiling 
Wind, who was the cacique or “‘keeper of the smoke,” a man who hoped 
that his grandson would have visions and power to become his successor. 

Hawk is sent to a government school where he learns the white 
man’s skills: to read and write, to number with the white man’s sym- 
bols, to drive a run-by-itself, to eat out of tin cans. He works in a 
canning factory, lives in the slum section of a western city, follows the 
temptations ever present to an Indian out of the blanket: drink, dance 
hall, shiftlessness. When Hawk returns to the pueblo, Lizard-in-the- 
Rocks, he hates the white man’s way. His brother, Justino, is learning 
the sacred rites as “keeper of the smoke.” Hawk’s frustration vents 
itself in opposing the program of the government to bring a school, 
hospital, irrigation, tractors, phonographs, traders, a general store, 
sewing machines, electric dough-mixers to Lizard-in-the-Rocks. His 
sister Natividad has also been to the Indian school. In her quiet way 
she tries to adopt the pattern of life taught there. But in Hawk, the 
broken pride of race refuses to be reconciled. How this reconciliation 
occurs after tragedy has resulted is the narrative and philosophic heart 
of the book. 

The book gains power and interest as one reads into it. The quiet 
affection of these Indians in their speech, “mother of my grandchild, my 
older brother, my younger sister, aunt of my children,” the distaste for 
contention in their council meetings, the reproach of lying or dis- 
honesty or selfishness or laziness among them, are qualities that get 
under one’s skin. Hawk is sometimes a projection of Miss Underhill, 
and so is Mr. Kellogg of the Indian school. But how does one write a 
novel without projecting something of the answer implicit in con- 
ditions stated? 

Hawk Over Whirlpools speaks wise words for his own people and 
for us, too, when he says at last, ““Maybe we make something new. Not 
white. Not Indian. We keep what is good in our life—not throw away. 
Then we look to you. See what you got that we really need. Not hurry. 
Not money. Doctors, maybe. Machines—some. Water. We learn those 
slow, like you learned them yourselves. Like we learned the grinding 
stone and the bow and arrow. Then maybe you learn from us.” 

T. M. PEARCE 
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The Padre of Isleta, by Julia Keleher and Elsie Ruth Chant. Santa Fe, 
N. M.: The Rydal Press, 1940. $2.50. 


Those who believe that a novel should deepen understanding of life 
as it builds a setting, creates characters, and writes a story will value 
The Padre of Isleta among the most worthwhile books to come out of 
the Southwest. The authors have woven together a series of episodes 
involving Fr. Anton Docher, Charles F. Lummis, and Adolphe Bande- 
lier, the first a parish priest at Isleta pueblo and the two others famous 
and widely traveled scholars who sojourned at Isleta from time to time. 
It is through Padre Docher’s eyes the reader observes life in the Indian 
village where allegiance is divided between the ancient ceremonies of 
nature worship and the pageantry and ideals of Catholic Christianity. 
The authors succeed in showing the Indian as an Indian, a rare achieve- 
ment. Many writers, some of them eminent, have put Indians into 
western fiction with about as much reality as the wooden figures who 
used to threaten patrons of cigar stores in the 1g00’s. A more modern 
turn in fiction has been the sophisticated Indian for whom the author 
provides all the sentimental attitudes and Freudian neuroses necessary 
to satisfy the appetite of a magazine public. The Indians who associate 
with Fr. Docher are convincingly real, in their self-assurance, their con- 
servative pride and wisdom, their amiable good humor, and their sense 
of the incongruous. 

When the Isletans carry hens, ducks, turkeys, as well as less vocal 
offerings to the Feast of All Souls, and the responses at mass are inter- 
rupted by cacklings and cluckings, the Indians, though apparently 
entirely serious, are actually just as amused as the priest. But when Fr. 
Docher helps Dolores win back her husband from the witch Manuelita, 
French sagacity wins a victory over Pueblo superstition. There is give 
and take. The priest baptizes an Indian baby with the name Little-Wet- 
Pants, and the whole pueblo rocks with mirth. At the point of a pistol 
(empty, in fact) he disciplines his charges when they threaten destruc- 
tion to property of the railroad. High moments in the narrative are such 
chapters as the visit of Albert and Elizabeth, King and Queen of Bel- 
gium, who honor the aging Docher with the Order of Leopold. The 
story of St. Rosalie is worthy to rank with the folk tales of Frank Apple- 
gate and Mary Austin. 


Lummis and Bandelier appear in the story as they prepare for trips 
to Indian villages gathering history, folklore, and anthropology for 
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their great books. Lummis returns to the pueblo, blind and nearing the 
end of a trail marked by hardship, exhaustive intellectual labors, and 
fame. The reader comes to the end of the trail with Fr. Docher, too, a 
trail of sacrifice, kindness, and devotion to a humble task. 

The Padre of Isleta is a beautifully written book, born of the expe- 
rience of two people who see the Indian, Spanish, and American life in 
the Southwest faithfully. 

T. M. PEARCE 


Rocky Mountain Politics, by Thomas C. Donnelly (Editor) and others. 
Albuquerque: The University of New Mexico Press, 1940. $3.00. 


For familiar reasons, most books dealing with politics concen- 
trate on the eastern seaboard and the large cities. Occasionally, some 
venturesome scholar has journeyed as far as the Middle West in search 
of materials on the agrarian movement, but the mountain states of the 
real West have never been given any proper attention until the publica- 
tion of the volume under review. Dr. Donnelly, of the University of 
New Mexico, is to be congratulated for his enterprise in assembling 
these papers on Rocky Mountain politics. First, because American poli- 
tics in its entirety can never be fully understood until each state and 
locality is placed under the microscope of the political scientist. And, 
second, because the mountain states possess certain unique character- 
istics which entitle them to special consideration. This study, admir- 
ably organized and adequately documented, explores situations which 
should reveal interesting social and political patterns. 

The organization to which I have just referred, consists of the 
selection of a natural region, and the analysis of the basic factors in 
each state. Apparently, the design is to describe the physiographic, his- 
torical, economic, and social background of each state, with particular 
attention to education, the press, and other agencies of opinion; to sum- 
marize the election laws; to relate the details of party organization, 
analyze pressure groups, and discuss the political leaders and the voting 
habits of the citizens. 

On the whole, each chapter is competently handled. The chapter 
on Utah, written by Frank H. Jones, is exceptionally well done. One 
suspects that the reticence of some of the other writers may be attributed 
to their too close association with the people they are expected to ex- 
amine and appraise. It is an established fact that only newspaper men 
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seem to enjoy immunity from reprisals by misunderstood politicians; 
but even they do not often take advantage of this privilege. The virtual 
absence from the bibliography of works dealing with “politics” sug- 
gests either that there are no such works, as may be found by the thou- 
sand in such states as Illinois, Minnesota, Ohio, and New York, or that 
the authors felt capable of making original contributions based on 
first-hand information. I missed mention of Oscar Chapman in the 
Colorado chapter; and I expected to find many pages devoted to those 
gallant senators, Ashurst and Pittman, in the Arizona and Nevada chap- 
ters. However, I realize that the plan of the volume and the limitations 
of space did not permit any extended excursions. Having read the 
book at one sitting, I put it down with the feeling that I would enjoy 
hearing from each of these authors much more about the minutiae of 
Rocky Mountain politics. This region remains the frontier of Ameri- 
can political life. Thar’s gold in them thar hills. Let us have a closer 
look. 

Roy V. PEEL 


My Nine Years as Governor of the Territory of New Mexico, 1897- 
1906, by Miguel Antonio Otero. Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1940. $4.00 (De luxe, $6.00) . 


“Nine Years of Political Jousting in New Mexico” might well have 
been the title of the third volume of Miguel Antonio Otero’s memoirs, 
recently published. For a joust it was during all the time Otero was 
governor of the territory. It is apparent throughout the volume that 
in those days it was necessary for a governor to have one foot in Santa Fe 
and the other foot in Washington to protect against onslaughts on the 
office by political sharpshooters. No sooner had Miguel Antonio Otero 
been inaugurated as governor in 1897 by appointment of President 
William McKinley, than Thomas Benton Catron and his associates 
began a systematic campaign to have Otero ousted from office. The 
campaign to oust was ably and vigorously conducted for nine years, 
almost without intermission. It was not until Theodore Roosevelt 
became President that Otero’s influence waned and he was succeeded 
by Herbert J. Hagerman of Roswell. That he found it possible to 
remain governor for nine years is a distinct tribute to Otero’s ability 
as an executive and administrator, and to his political sagacity. During 
all of those years Otero’s wits were matched with the keenest brains in 
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the territory in the political game of tit for tat. Many of the things 
seemingly vital at the time, as told by Governor Otero, now have a 
‘far away and long ago” feel, but the author has nevertheless done a 
splendid job in the telling of them. 

Governor Otero had the happy faculty of seeing things from a 
realistic standpoint, of seeing them almost entirely from his own view- 
point, and of acting promptly and with courage whenever he was con- 
fronted with a situation that gave an indication of interfering with his 
own career and policies. Otero believed that the office of governor of 
the territory was an important one, and he dealt with it in an important 
way. He demanded and received the respect customarily given to those 
in power, and dealt with seriousness in handling the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the governorship and the amenities of occasions of state. Gov- 
ernor Otero’s last volume is a definite and important link in the history 
of the territory of New Mexico. Men and women prominent in the 
life of New Mexico a generation ago come to life again in the pages 
of the book. Fall, Spiess and Catron, Field, Clancy, Rodey, “Bull” 
Andrews, names once mighty in the world of politics in the territory, 
are ressurrected and walk once more across the stage of affairs. Gover- 
nor Otero has done a splendid bit of reporting of the happenings of a 
bygone day. 

W. A. KELEHER 


King of the Fur Traders, by Stanley Vestal. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1940. $3.50. | 

Basing his account primarily upon Radisson’s own writings, Stanley 
Vestal depicts the life and adventures of the Frenchman, Pierre Esprit 
Radisson, Indian scout, fur trader, traveler, and author. Born in 1636 
on the Brittany coast, Radisson came as a lad with his parents to the 
French settlement of Three Rivers on the St. Lawrence. Here he lived 
the life of a frontier villager, was hardened by the rigors of winter and 
privations, and was aroused to adventure by tales of Indians and brief 
contacts with visiting Hurons. At sixteen he accepted the challenging 
invitation of two young men to go hunting beyond the immediate pro- 
tection of the palisades. Thus he fell into the hands of hostile Mohawks, 
escaped death, but endured torture and sufferings almost beyond de- 
scription, to emerge finally an adopted member of the Iroquois. Liv- 
ing with the savages he learned their languages, customs, and psy- 
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chology. In his further varied adventures he went on the war path with 
the Mohawks, escaped to the Dutch, voyaged to France, and returned 
to Three Rivers in 1654. 

With his brother-in-law, Sieur des Groseilliers, he became a fur 
trader, learning trails, living with the Indians, sharing their hardships 
and adventures. Opposition of the French authorities caused Radisson 
to leave Canada. He made Boston his headquarters, went to England, 
took service with the English king, and in 1670 sailed for Hudson Bay, 
the proven ground for fine furs. Success attended his efforts with the 
newly-organized Hudson Bay Company, but he left the service of the 
king of England and entered the ranks of the French navy, where he 
distinguished himself as an officer. His life was, however, bound up 
with the development of the English fur trade in the far north, and he 
returned to the activities of the Hudson Bay Company. Thus he was 
involved in the French-English wars and the fortunes of the great com- 
pany that finally came into exclusive control of the fur trade of the 
north. 

Writing in a vivid style, Mr. Vestal not only presents an interesting 
biography but he also incorporates into it some excellent descriptive 
passages and gives explanations of many Indian techniques, such as the 
construction of a canoe, outfitting for journeys into the wilderness, and 
preparation of native foods. The book presents an excellent picture of 
Indian life before it was touched by the civilization of the white man. 
The bibliography is impressive, and footnotes accompany many state- 
ments, although one wishes for more information in the notes. 


DoROTHY WOODWARD 


Pascua, A Yaqui Village in Arizona, by Edward H. Spicer. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1940. $3.50. 


The word Yaqui is a familiar one, but with as many misconceptions 
as the word Aztec; and notions about the identity of the Yaqui Indians 
are similarly vague. 

Dr. Spicer’s book not only thoroughly acquaints one with the Yaqui 
Indians, but allows one to study in a most engrossing sociological man- 
ner the village of Pascua, near Tucson, Arizona. 

Published by the University of Chicago in an ethnological series, it 
is a study of a folk society, culturally apart from the people around it, 
but dependent upon these people’s economic system for existence. 
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Pascua, like the other six Yaqui villages in the United States, has been 
settled since 1900 by political refugees from Mexico. How these immi- 
grants and their descendants are adjusting themselves to new economic 
necessities and how they hold to or modify their old general culture 
pattern, is the main problem in social change which the author has set 
himself to study. To be unfairly brief in giving the book’s conclusions: 
the Pascuans are solving the conflict between job and village life indi- 
vidually, wtih the result that Pascua society is gradually losing, but 
Pascua culture, through those of the society who will not give it up for 
the sake of compromise with a foreign system, continues to exist and 
even to develop, although its existence is threatened. 

The book is extremely readable. It describes the ways in which 
the Yaquis earn a living, their manner of living, their kinship and spon- 
sorship system, the events, traditions, and meanings of the ceremonial 
system. ) 

A Yaqui’s existence revolves around his ceremonial life, and any 
prestige he has in the village comes through ceremonial participation 
rather than material wealth or even steadiness in keeping a job and pro- 
viding for a family. Though the Yaquis’ level of subsistence falls 
below the minimum requirement estimate of a Tucson welfare agency, 
a man who tries to raise his standard of living by working steadily is 
given harsh judgment unless he can manage to keep up his exacting 
ceremonial duties too. 

Carefully described and explained are the elements of this cere- 
monial pattern, among them death, baptism, and marriage rites, the 
ritual of the Easter season, matachint, pascola, and deer dancers, the 
Catholic forms followed and the purely Yaqui survivals of ritual, and 
the impelling reasons back of the Yaquis’ adherence to their religion. 

Dr. Spicer and his wife, who assisted him, lived in the village of 
Pascua for twelve months, 1936-37, carrying on the field work for this 
study under the auspices of the University of Chicago. 


JupitH C. WILDER 


Agentive and Causative Elements in Navajo, by Gladys A. Reichard 
and Adolph Dodge Bittany. New York: J. J. Augustin, 1940. $1.00. 


The appearance of this initial study on Navajo grammar by Gladys 
Reichard and Adolph Bittany should be very welcome to all who are 
interested in Athabascan languages. The authors have thrown new light 
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on several points of fundamental concern to scholars of these languages. 
First, the discovery of an apparent semantic value for the classifiers of 
Athabascan verbs as causatives and agentives should prove particularly 
interesting. Then, asa result of this discovery, the matter of pronominal 
prefixes is materially aided, the multiplication of object pronouns being 
a natural product of the causal as well as transitive character of many 
verbs. This appears to explain, for example, the “disjunct” of Hoijer’s 
analysis in his Chiricahua and Mescalero Apache Texts. It may even 
give a meaning to the so-called “peg element.” In addition to these 
points, Reichard and Bittany have given a new interpretation of the 
“perfective prefixes” of the Navajo verb, besides having systematized 
the tense-aspect system in a practical working fashion. 

So far as the present study goes it indicates a logical and carefully 
worked out analysis. However, because of its brief scope, many ques- 
tions are naturally raised. It is to be hoped that future publications 
will add information on pronominal order, rules of contraction, the 
tense-aspect system, as well as on the strictly causative and agentive 
elements. 

The promise of a Navajo grammar, even without the vast back- 
ground of Sapir’s notes, must be awaited with eagerness by students of 
Navajo and of the other Athabascan languages. The reviewer is per- 
sonally acquainted with Mr. Bittany’s keen linguistic sense, a sense 
which can aid much in a work of this sort. It is, of course, necessary 
that his work be checked carefully with older members of his people, 
but certainly without such linguistic insight and facility on the part of 
an informer, a student of American Indian languages is confronted 
with many more dangers of misinterpretation. The fact that Mr. 
Bittany wished to work out a Navajo grammar on his own initiative is 
in itself enough to indicate his unusual character. 


H.G.ALEXANDER 





LOS PAISANOS 


Saludo a Todos Los Paisanos: 


Over two hundred delegates from thirty-two states and Latin Amer- 
ican countries attended the national convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish which was held in Albuquerque the last 
week in December. Dr. F. M. Kercheville of the University of New 
Mexico, president of the association, delivered the main address of the 
two-day session. Some of the distinguished guests who were here for 
the meeting were: Professor John M. Pitarro of Fordham University, 
author of twenty-five Spanish textbooks, and editor of Reader’s Digest, 
Spanish edition; Professor Alfred Coester, the retiring editor of the 
association’s periodical, Hispania; and Professor Arturo Torres-Rioseco, 
Chilean-born head of the department of Spanish literature at the Uni- 
versity of California. 

One of the most interesting projects of the new year, or of any year, 
as far as literary publications are concerned, has just been launched by 
Alan Swallow of the English department of the University of New 
Mexico. With the declared object of finding a means of publishing 
poetry “that will work,’ Mr. Swallow, a poet with an enviable reputa- 
tion, will publish a quarterly of verse, some pamphlets, and occasionally 
a book. All will be printed on a hand press with hand-set type. Mr. 
Swallow feels that by giving his time and labor as editor and printer, he 
can reduce the costs of publication to the price of paper, ink, and 
postage. In Plato’s Garden, by Lincoln Fitzell, recently printed and 
published by Mr. Swallow, has attracted wide attention, and needless 
to say his whole program and its success will be followed with the 
greatest interest. 

Among the British refugees in New Mexico is Mrs. Richard Us- 
borne, who returned in August with her young son, to be with her 
mother, Mrs. L. E. MacArthur, of Albuquerque, for the duration. Mr. 
Usborne is at present with the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
Crossing with Mrs. Usborne was Mrs. Charles Morgan, wife of the 
British novelist, and a direct descendant of Henry Vaughan, the sev- 
enteenth-century metaphysical poet. Mrs. Morgan writes under the 
name of Hilda Vaughan. Mrs. Usborne brought news of the D. J. 
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Halls, who made a prolonged stay in the Southwest several years ago. 
Mr. Hall, author of two books on New Mexico, Enchanted Land and 
The Penitentes, is with the British Ministry of Information. 

Probably to prove to young David Usborne that all thought is not 
concentrated on the “blitz” in England, friends recently sent him two 
charming books ‘‘made especially for David.” One is a book of Mother 
Goose rhymes illustrated and printed by Violet Drummond, whose 
children’s book Phewtus was published by the Oxford University Press. 
The other book is a set of poems written and illustrated by Theyre Lee 
Elliot. Mr. Lee Elliot is well known in England for his ballet pictures 
and has given several exhibitions in the United States. 

Dorothy B. Hughes’ third mystery novel written within a year will 
be released for publication in May. The name of the book is The 
Bamboo Blonde, and the setting of the story is in Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. The So Blue Marble, Mrs. Hughes’ first novel, was listed among 
the ten best mystery stories of the year by Edward D. Doyle of the San 
Francisco Chronicle. The Cross-Eyed Bear, her mystery number two, 
was highly praised by critics in the New York Times, the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, and the New Yorker. Dorothy reports, to our 
amazement, that a fourth novel is well under way. 

Farrar and Rinehart announce as one of their most important pub- 
lications for spring People of the Valley, by Frank Waters, author of 
Midas of the Rockies. The setting of the new book is in and around 
Taos. Ceremonial Costumes of the Pueblo Indians, by Virginia More 
Roediger, will shortly be published by the University of California 
Press. The book will contain forty full color plates, and will sell for 
$15. The University of New Mexico Press announces the following 
books for spring publication: The Plains Indians and New Mexico, 
1751-1778, by Alfred B. Thomas of the University of Alabama; The 
Pueblo Revolt of 1680, by Charles W. Hackett of the University of 
Texas; and The Public Accepts, by I. E. Lambert of Santa Fe. 

According to a recent issue of Time magazine, there were 10,106 
new books published last year. “Out of that heap of good books and 
bad, some fifty were outstanding. Some of them emerged because they 
were popular, some because they were soundly researched and written, 
and a few because they may endure.” Among the fifty books listed by 
the magazine as outstanding is Figures in a Landscape, by Paul Horgan. 

Hasta la proxima vez. 
JuLiIA KELEHER 
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The Publishers of Philosophic Abstracts take Pleasure in 
Announcing for Summer 1941 publication 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 


Although embraced in one volume, the dictionary covers metaphysics, ethics, 
epistemology, logic, philosophy of religion, esthetics, philosophy of law, philoso- 
phy of education, social philosophy and philosophical psychology. Special empha- 
sis has been placed on the definition of basic concepts and terms germane to the 
contemporary schools of philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of science, Chinese, Jewish 
and Indian philosophy. 

The DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY is edited by Dagobert D. Runes with 
the collaboration of Alonzo Church, Rudolf Carnap, G. Watts Cunningham, 
Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Irwin Edman, Rudolf Allers, A. C. Ewing, Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling, Jorgen Jorgensen, Ledger Wood, William Marias Malisoff, Carl 
G. Hempel, B. A. G. Fuller, A. Cornelius Benjamin, Hunter Guthrie, Wilbur 
Long, V. J. McGill, A. C. Pegis, Glenn R. Morrow, Joseph Ratner, Wendell T. 
Bush, Dorion Cairns, James K. Feibleman, Paul A. Schillp, Paul Weiss and a 
number of other scholars. 








Applications for further literature, as well as 
other communications, should be addressed to: 


PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 
15, East 40th Street New York City | 
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